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LITERATURE. 


PEACE. 


There is a mocking note that tells of peace— 

A false rejoicing in the hollow air, 

That spreads a deeper sadness everywhere. 

Spirits are muttering that men take a lease 

Of present ease, which shall the debt increase 
Heapt on the future. Such great wrong to dare, 
My country, and pollute your banners fair, 

Were a bad courage!...... Oh, bid timely cease 
These murmurs, with some strong and trumpet-tone 
Of generous zeal and dauntless energy ! 

Would not the shout be heavier than a groan 

That rose to heaven for less than victory, 

And shame bedim the joy-fires, which could boast 
No more than this—Peace gained and Honour lost? 








PRAY FOR THEM. 
M. E. M. 


Pray for them that draw the glaive 

As befits the free and brave, 

But to right the wrong’d, and save 
From oppressor’s sway. 

Pray for them who onward tread 

Where St. George's banner spread 

Leads them on to slaughter red ; 
Think of them and pray! 


Pray for them who on the Main 
Cope with angry Giants twain, — 
War and Storm, and all the train 
Of perils these display. 
Pray for them in fever’d camp, 
Where, ’mid fogs of reeking swamp, 
Feebly gleams life’s waning lamp ; 
Think of them and pray! 


Pray for them on whom shall beat 
Fiery rain and iron sleet, 
: When like full-charged clouds shall meet 

Foes in stern array. 

Think of cannon’s thunder-crash, 

Of the sabre’s lightning flash, 

Of the lance’s deadly gash ; 

Think of these and pray! 


Think of pangs the flesh must feel 
(Spite the soul’s heroic zeal), 
When it meets the home-thrust steel 
In the fierce affray. 
True hearts piere’d, bright eyes grown dim ; 
Noble form and stalwart limb, 
Mangled all, distort and grim : 
Think of these, and pray! 


Pray for those at home who dwell 

Sadly on the last farewell, 

Breath’d by one whose funeral knell 
May be toll’d—to-day ! 

Toll’d? Ah, no! a trumpet note, 

And a sharp and ringing shot— 

These the knell of that wild spot 
Where none can kneel to pray. 


Pray for those at home, who cast 
On the death-list glance of baste, 
While the heart that beats so fast 
Doth its dread betray. 
Does one name there catch the eye? 
Ob, the shrill despairing cry 
Of that utter agony! 
Think of this, and pray ! 


Ye whose hearts are not of stone, 
Ye that human feelings own, 
Now let buman love be shown, 
H’en as best it may : 
Give your prayers! for prayer has worth 
In the saddest hour on earth ; 
For the armed hosts gone forth— 
For their lov’d ones, pray ! 


—_—— @——. 


ALWYN’S FIRST WIFE. 
In Four Parts. 
PART I. 

Yes—she loved him. 

It was a thing which has happened over and over again—which will 
4o so to everlasting whilst the world endures; almost the saddest 
thing which can happen in the life of a woman: he only liked her— 
she loved him. 

I use these impersonals in commencing, because they seem to come 
naturally in writing of the two concerned. “ He’ and “ she” were then, 
and for years after, the most important beings in my circle of existence 
—my brother, Alwyn Reid, and Marjory Blair. He lived with me, 
earning his bread as a teacher of languages in our country neighbour- 
hood ; she was his pupil. At least it was that at first ; gradually I found 
he had gained the footing of a friend in the house. Old Mr. and Mrs. 
Blair were simple people ; fonder even than grandparents are prover- 
bially allowed to be. They liked everybody who liked Margory. 

And Alwyn told me—as I doubt not his manners openly told at the 
farm, for he was a warm-hearted, impulsive, and demonstrative fellow— 
that he liked Miss Marjory very much indeed. 

She was the first woman he had known intimately—that is, the first 
who had youth, grace, and a cultivated mind ; and at his age all women 
are angels. I feel sure that, for a little space, his fancy had thrown the 
shadow of an ideal over the simple manners and mild expressive face of 
Marjory Blair. For a day and a half he even contested with me she was 
handsome. However, that notion faded away, and he contented himself 
with avouching that it was her soul which made her beautiful, since in 
her were combined the finest intellect and the highest moral nature he 
had ever found in a woman. He used to talk of her qualities, taking her 


to pieces, anatomizing her, as it were, by the hour together, proclaiming 
contioually her perfection, and how very, very much he liked her. At 

first I was uneasy for his sake, remembering that Mr. Blair was a rich 

farmer, and my brother a poor teacher of languages. Afterwards, on 

keener observation, I grew satisfied on his account. 

Thus things went on for a whole summer ; it was not until the fall of 
the year that I was formally invited to the farm. 

Coming home, after having for a long evening watched Miss Blair and 
Alwyn, I just drew from my own mind the conclusion, which afterwards 
became only too clear, thinking it sadly over to myself—in almost the 
same words which head this chapter. 

Ay, Marjory loved him. Poor little girl! 

I do not think he was to blame ; he was a very honourable fellow. He 
did not “ make love,’ as the saying is, in the slightest degree. The 
“ love’? made itself—sprang instinctively in response to his goodness, 
his kindness, his tenderness. For she was a feeble and delicate creature ; 
and for Alwyn to feel and to show a protecting fondness for such an one, 
was as natural as the breath he drew. Then he was so totally different 
from all other young men in those parts. He had nothing to do but to 
be himself—his natural true self—without any seeking to please—to make 
almost any woman care for him. 

And so it befel poor Marjory, who was simple, and lonely, and per- 
haps, from her weak health, too much given to look to the dreamy and 
rgmantic side of things. Also, the cup—the universal cup—being held 
to her lips rather later than to most, for she was four-and-twenty—six 
months older than Alwyn—she drank—drank,; thinking, perhaps, that 
it was his beloved hand which held it, when, in fact, it was the hand of 
the angel of doom! 

I was very sorry indeed for poor little Marjory. 

She did not betray her feelings.in any unmaidenly way ; in fact, they 
were scarcely betrayed at all, except by accidental flashings and trem- 
blings ; a certain restless wandering of the eye towards any corner of the 
room where he was; a certain intentness of ear whenever he was speak- 
ing, however hard she tried to keep up conversation with me the while. 
For all things else (these little things no one would notice, or did 
notice, save me) she was just what I expected to find her—gracefual, 
simple, retiring. He had painted her correctly, which no lover would 
have done. 

. “ Well, what do you think of her?” said he, eagerly, as we walked 
ome. 

* All that you think of her, and something more.” 

“ That is right ; I feltsure you would like her. She is the very sweet- 
est girl we koow. If she were only a little prettier, and—-don’t you 
_ with me ?—just a trifle less pale ; a degree more of rounded out- 

ine. 

“ T thought you hated fat women.” 

“ Ugh—soIdo. But she is so very thin. Ah, she will never live. 
She is too good for this world.” 

He sighed, and then began talking of how far she had got in Italian, 
and how in their lessous this morning, Petrarch’s description of Laura 
had seemed to him exactly like Marjory. 

“ Did you tell her so?” 

“* T don’t remember ; yes, I think Idid. Why not? It really was very 
like her. I could not help it; could I now ?” 

I glanced up at his fine earnest face, so free from all a young man’s 
self-conceit with regard to women, “ Oh, no,” I said; yet my heart 
sighed “ poor Marjory ?” 

All love-stories are more or less alike; it is just the same thing re- 
peated in different forms—very often the same form—to the world’s 
end. The world would weary of it sorely, save that the perpetually 
throbbing universal heart of the young generation attracts the history to 
itself, and makes it always new. , 

People who have seen around them a lifetime of loves rise and set, 
climax, change, and cease, sometimes ended by the will of fate, sometimes 
going out like faint candles in vapour, rarely if ever growing to bea light 
to lighten the world, as a happy and pure mutual love ought always to 
be—learn to view these things auc gings’ and it seems both idle and ra- 
ther mournful to write about them at all. 

This innocent sad love-tale of Marjory Blair I watched, week by week, 
till the year closed. No one else seemed to notice it at all. Whether or 
no the parties concerned suspected the truth, of themselves or of each 
other, it was quite impossible todivine. Marjory wasso very quiet, com- 
posed, and silent, that at times I was prone to question whether my too 
anxious pity had not exaggerated the danger. Perbaps she was not in 
love atall? For Alwyn, he went on praising her to me in the most in- 
defatigable and most earnest way: but then he had done the same, or 
nearly the same, of at least six young women, all of whom he warmly 
admired, but without loving a single one. 

I repeat, he was not to blame—I, his sister, who he declared loved him 
best and judged him hardest of any one alive, say so. He was hand- 
some, gay, ignorant of care. His was, in the highest degree, the poetic 
eclectic temperament, which feels the necessity of selecting from a variety 
of models, attracted by what is grand in one woman, rare in another, and 
lovely in a third, and is therefore set down by the mere matter-of-fact 
half of the world as essentially false and inconstant. I donot join in that 
hue andcry. It is constant to the one inward truth of its nature—its 
ideal of abstract perfection constantly pursued and seldom found. 


In many mortal forms I rashly sought 
The shadow of the idol of my thought. 


Which quotation reminds me how very much better Shelley has expres- 
sed this fact than I, All that I mean is to defend my brother Alwyn, 
and all men of his type, from wholesale blind accusations of fickleness 
and heartlessness in love. The error is in using the word “ love” at all, 
to such mere dreams of the imagination, I used to count on my fingers 
Alwyn’s “ sweethearts,” and smile at his fancied adorations, as, year by 
year, they rose and sank like waves in the tide, I knew that the great 
deep sea of his manhood’s love lay calm and still below them all. 

The question was whether the time was come, and the woman. Would 
Miss Blair be she? I doubted. She was not beautiful enough—a man 
like Alwyn, more than most men, requires a degree of absolute beauty in 
a wife. Poor Marjory, with her smail sickly face, was often almost plain. 
Then she changed so. A word or look of his would sometimes, for an 
hour or two, transfigure her into another being—a creature of brightness 
and joy ; again another chance word and all the light was gone out of 
her ; she became a paie, spiritless, ordinary girl. At such times, on go- 
ing home, Alwyn would say to me, “ lly I never saw a woman alter 
like Mies Blair, How very plain she looked to-night,” 

Poor little Marjory ! 

For my brother, be was utterly unconscious—utterly! Never was 


am only a poor teacher of languages,” he would say. “I can’t marry ; 
everybody knows it. It will be at least ten years before I can venture to 
love any woman, therefore I am quite safe.” 

And [ truly think he believed so. It never crossed his mind that, from 





his pure goodness and singleness of character, to say nothing of bis other 
qualities, some unlucky woman might come to love him. 


there a young man more simple-minded, more free from self-conceit. “I | 


Have I not said enough—I hope so !—to prove unto any one, cal 
and sy mova viewing the story, that no wrong could be laid at Al- 
wyn’s ? 
Thus the year went round. 
Alwyn aad I spenta rather dreary Christmas. We knew not how it 
was, but his pupils had fallen off and so had mine. Ours was a thinly 
populated district, and I found no new children replacing the little boys 
who, one after the other, were transferred from me to grammar and foun- 
dation-schools. I speculated beginning what was always my great aver- 
sion, a girl’s boarding-school. 
“ But then I should have to get rid of you, Alwyn?” 
He looked surprised and coloured like a maiden, when I showed him 
how it was quite impossible that so good-looking and attractive a 
roung man could abide, as a disguised hawk, in a dovecote of young 
— ° 

But this vague idea of mine, ge | thrown out, worked deeper than 
I dreamed. He became troubled, restless—the dull home life grew irk- 
some to him, he wanted to try bis fortune in a wider world. ’ 
after much argument, after looking at our future on every side, and see- 
ing it grow paler and cloudier as we gazed, one winter day, when we sat 


made his determination. . 


sities. 
The pang of parting was not small, but he was wasting here the prime 


that he should go. 


rose up the first January sun. 

“T will begin a new life with a new year,” said Alwyn, as he gaily ate 
his breakfast, and planned a journey into the nearest town, to make all 
arrangements for his departure. He would be absent till evening. 

“4 0 forgotten Miss Blair was to come to us on New Year's’ 
morning. 

Lat declare Thad!’ He looked disappointed. 

“ And your pretty New Year’s gift? Well I can give it all the same.” 

“Not quite. I like to see her face when she receives a present : it 


down his great-coat ; “ no, Charlotte, I must stay.” 

“As you will,” 

“T wonder/* @aid be, after half-an-hour’s reading over the fire. “I 
wonder what Marjory will say to my a ae shall miss-her very- 
much, she has beea such a pleasant friend.” He mused for another five: 
minutes. “But then she will write. I wonder how she does write, by- 
the-bye. If there is one thing I like more than another, it is a real, na- 
tural womano’s letter. It is almost better than conversation. Do you" 
think she will write to me, Charlotte ?” 

“ How can I tell, my dear?” 

“T am afraid she will be sorry to part: so ‘shall.I. Perhaps, on the 
whole, you had better tell her instead of me. I must not think of these’ 
good-byes that are coming, or I shall waver in my purpose, as you some- 
times say I have a habit of doing.”’ 

“ Oaly in little things, Alwyn.’’ 

Tn this—which was a greater thing than it seemed, as I well knew—he 
wavered for a good hour at least. Finally he departed, leaving the field’ 
to me. I saw the idea of telling Marjory of his departure pained him, nor 
did he hesitate to show it. He had « very tender heart. 

I sat and waited uneasily. Of late, Marjory bad got into a habit of 
coming about my little house and me—usually on the days when she 
knew Alwyn was absent on hisrounds of teaching. I had become used td’ 
see her enter, timidly lay aside her bonnet and shawl, and sit down for a 
chat, just as if she belonged to me. She was never very loving to me; 
always rather sby ; but I felt she liked me for myself individaally, with 
a feeling quite different from the showers of affection which Alwyn’s sis- 
ter had bad the honour of receiviag from a great many other y 
ladies, and which the said sister with an amused complacency set down a 
their true value accordingly. 

F But I liked this girl, she was so gentle, so quiet. And I felt so sorry 
or her. 

It was noon before she came. I took off her bonnet and shook the snow 
from her shoes ; she had very dainty little feet. I made her put them 
on my lap to warm them, which she long resisted; but finally received 
the perhaps unwonted fondling with a blushing, beaming smile, and sat 
chatting until some sound in the house made her start and slip into a for 
mal attitude. 

“ You need not move; Alwyn is away. He was obliged to go out on 
wie for the whole day. He hopes you will excuse him.” 

“ " yes. 

“He left this book asa New Year’s gift. He would have liked to have 
om ‘4 to you himself, but thought I should do it as well.” 

“ 9 yes. 

“ He hopes you will read it sometimes, and not forget what good friends 
you and he, indeed we all were.”’ 

“ Oh, no.” 

Her fingers could not untie the string ; she was trembling. 

“ Suppose, my dear, we put it by till you go home.” 

She obeyed, not unwillingly ; but many, many times I saw her inno- 
cent eyes turn with a glad lightin them to the shelf where it lay. Somehow 
I wished he had not given it to her. But it was his habit. Half the 
poetry-books in the neighbourhood owed their distribution to Mr. 

Reid. But Marjory did not kuow this. : 

We spent a quiet morning. She looked so happy that I could not tell 
her anything. I felt all day like a smiling executioner with a 
under his sleeve. I wished Alwyn had not chosen me to tell her; yet 
perhaps, considering all things, it was best. I was a woman, and—once 
—I had been young. " 

The early gloaming came ; and all the winter Marjory was forbidden 
to be out after dusk. I wrapped her delicate chest well, and myself put 
on her little shoes. The exeeutioner-like feeling was upon me stronger 
than ever. I postponed my melancholy duty till the last minute, when— 
@ poor substitute for Alwyn—lI slipped her arm under mine, and saw her 
home, 

It was along a field-path ; on every side in smooth white waves the 
deep snow lay. There was a little bridged brook we had to cross, where 
she stood and looked down. 

“How merrily the water gurgles on between the two shelves of ice! 
This stream never wholly freezes, your brother toldme. He talked quite 
a prose poem about it, one day lately.’ 

“ Did he ?”’ I sighed. 

She looked up quickly, very tenderly, in my face. “Is anything amiss 
| with you, Miss Reid ?”’ 

“ Amiss, my dear?” I was putting it off, when something whispered 
| me that now was the best—the only time. And it must be done. “ Yes, 
| I fear I am rather dreary.” 





| ‘Ts it about——” she stopped, colouring intensely. 


“ About my school falling off, you mean? Well, partly ; partly about 


at home from morn till eve, shut in gloomily by the incessant snow, he ” 


It was to go back to Germany, where for a year he had once studied,” 
and try to settle there permanently, as a teacher in one of the univer-_ 


of his youth ; I wished to see him a man in the world of men. I consented” 
The day after, the snow ceased, and over a beautiful white fairy world” 


so childlike, with such a wondering gratefilness in the eyes. No,” laying 
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—about Alwyn. He is too clever a fellow to rust here in a country vil- 
I wish he were away.” 
started, then resumed her usual monosyllabic answer, “ Oh, yes.” 

“I think—it is possible—nay more, probable—that he will go away.” 

No answer. She was leaning on the rail of the bridge. She held it 
very tight and firm. 

“ He has no ties here—none, he says; he wishes to go out into the 
world. I think any friend of Alwyn’s mast be glad that he should go. 
His sister is, though it will cost her muach—much.”’ 

The little hand made a slight motion towards mine, but stopped half- 
way. She said, in a low, carefully toned voice— 

“Tt is very hard for you. Will he be absent long ?”’ 

“Indefinitely. He 

ing at once to Germany.’’ 

“ Oh, to Germany! It is a—a fine country, Germany. Shall we walk 
op, Miss Reid ?” ' 

“ If you please, my dear.” 

She did not take my arm, but moved on alone, with a slow but unfal- 
tering step. I was very thankful the disclosure was so well over. I would 
not trust myself to any more h on the subject, but went on pointing 
out the red frosty sky, the white tracery of the trees, and everything that 
could make conversation. She answered—just answered, and no more. 

“ Take care, Miss Blair ; the road is all ice—you will fall.” 

* Shall I?” 

“Let me help you—you shiver.” 

“T am so cold.” 

With one slight moan she slipped from my bold and dropped into a 
snow drift in the ditch bank, as white as the snow that buried her. 

I carried her in my arms across the field home. She came to herself 
just as we reached the farm-gate, and insisted upon walking.”’ 

“Don’t tell anybody ; it was only the cold. 

And fen she lost consciousness again. Hours passed before she spoke 


word. 
The doctor said it was the shock of the fall in the snow acting on a 
nervous system, sensitive in the highest degree. She must be kept very 
, or he would not answer for the consequences. 
went home to Alwyn with a heavy conscience. I felt as if we two 
were conspiring the death of that poor child. Even I—how wrong it was 
of me to let her come, to let him go to and fro, when I might perhaps 
have excuses to keep them asunder. Or why did I not give some 
hints—surely it was in the power of a woman and a sister so to do—to 
gave her, poor innocent, from building her love palace — such shiftio 
For such, alas! I knew they were! Still, I thought I would sou 
nm. He was so full of his German plans, that it was not till tea was 
over that he thought of asking about Miss Blair. 
“ Did she like her present ? 
* Very much, I believe.” 
‘ Did you tell her of my going? How did she receive the news?” 
“ Very quietly.” 
He looked rather disappointed. Ah! human nature. Alwyn loved 
80 to have people liking him, harmlessly liking him, as he them—especi- 
women ; he had very few male friends. 
* But — she said something—some little hint of regret. Tell me 
word for word.” 
“T believe she said ‘that Germany was a fic:couatry.’ Nothing more. 
ba should you wish for more?” 
e laughed. “Oh! I can’t tell. Onl: ‘ ike my friends to care for 
me a little. I thought she did. Perhaps I 7as mistaken. That is all.”’ 
“ Alwyn,” I said, looking earnestly at him across the tea-table, ‘‘ do 
you really wish Marjory Blair to care for you ?” 
“Tn a friendly way—yes !”’ 
“Tn any other way?” 
“ No.” 
After a A wag during which he gulped his scalding tea and asked for 


more, he — 

bas Charlotte, what could put such a questionin your head? You know 
I never meddle with those sort of things. I cannot, I dare not, ‘ make 
love,’ as the phrase goes, to any girl; or if I could and dared, Marjory 
Blair—sweet gentle creature—is not the girl for me.”’ 

‘*T was sure of that.” 

“ She is too pure, too meek,’’ he continued ; ‘“‘I want a woman, not an 
angel. I should feel myself black by the side of her. Also, she is so very 
small and pale, and she has just a little—a little red tinge in her hair. 
—', marry a girl whose locks were anything but ravept Quite im- 

le 


I did not smile. I was very restless and miserable. Mybrother called 
me “rather cross” more than once that evening. It was a relief when 
about nine o’clock the young doctor, Alwyn’s sole associaté in the vil- 
lage, came in for a game at chess. He had been again sent for to the 
farm, he said ;—Miss Blair was very ill indeed—dangerously 60. 

Als 0 sprang up—‘ Charlotte, what’s this? You never told me she 
was ill. 

_ “ It was only a fall she had—a slip in the snow,” said I sullenly. 

“Nay, more than that, I suspect,” observed the young doctor sapiently. 
‘She has had a great shock of some kind—something here, or perhaps 
here,” and he touched successively his forehead and his left side, with a 

cious glance at Alwyn. 
brother did not notice it, he was too much grieved. 
” ma nae 2 gare coon ae me. What can have befallen her, 
tle little soul, poor dear Marjory. 
Pel aare say she will be better coon,” paid the young doctor witb an 
expressive smile. ‘Come, Reid, we shall have no more chess playing 
when you are gone to Germany.’ 

After I was quite prepared for the news which met me on every 
hand in our village next day, that Miss Marjory Blair was dying for love 
of my brother Alwyn and grief at his departure. In my agony of re- 
morse and pain I told. God forgive me, to half-a-dozen gossips at least 
haif-a-dozen absolute lies. 

I went to see the poor child afterwards. Her grandmother received 
me very frigidly indeed. Marjory did not know meat all. She kept 
talking incessantly about the snows—“ the cold cold snows”—whispering 
now and then in a low fond frightened voice the word “ Alwyn.’ 

I felt like a guilty thing when her grandparents took me solemnly 
into the chilly state parlour and shut the door. 

“T wish to speak to you, Miss Reid,” said the old man. “ Confiden- 
tiall L. a be, and candidly. Will you answer the same ?” 

" ible. 

“It is about our poor child.” 

“Our darling, our only one,” echoed the grandmother, weeping. 

‘We are old folk, cr we should have been wiser. We have found it 
out too late. It is not her fault, poor pet! Though we could have wished 
things different ; she might have looked higher.’ 

“Sir!’’? A momentary flash of sisterly haughtiness, which was gone as 
goon as I looked at the sorrowful old couple, and thought of the almost 
dying girl upstairs. 

“ Bat he is a fine young fellow, and on the whole we are content. She 
loves him—her words betrayed her when she did not know what she was 
talking about ; she shall marry him if she likes. Miss Reid, will you tell 
us how long your brother has been courting our Marjory ?” 

“J cannot tell; this is so sudden.” 

“ Perhaps he has not told you,” said the grandmother, kindly. “Yet 
» ought—so good a sister. And he must be so proud of being loved 

our Marjory. 
7 rose; I hardly knew what I was about. I muttered something about 
going home and explaining all to-morrow. 

“ Yes, go tell him we forgive him. He shall see her as soon as she is 
better. Her old ther will not have her fretting. Say, he shall 
marry her at once, and he need not go to Germany.”’ 

Homeward through the snowy fields I ran, feeling drawn around me 
an inexplicable net of sorrow, gloom, and wrong. 


“ Is she very ill, Charlotte ?”’ 

“Very ill indeed.” 

Alwyn looked thoroughly miserable, as he had done all day. Had he 
shown it less, or struggled against it more, I would have been more satis- 
fied. As it was, I felt to a horrible degree that uncertainty of action in 
which the line between right and wrong is drawn so finely and invisibly 
that one can hardly detect it at all. 

Fate, or circumstance, or his own error, had led my brother into a 
position whence his next movement must inevitably create misery and 
wrong. A choice only lay of the lesser misery—the lesser wrong. 

Ifhe had then or ever had had any prior attachment, if his tempera- 
ment had been sterner, and not, and as I knew it to be, inclined to love 
every human being who cared for him, there could not be the slightest 
doubt that he was not bound, in fact it would have been an absolute sin, 
to marry ory Blair. As things stood, I wavered. He was fond and 
yie in his natare, his conscience tender, his sense of honour keen, 
and to be loved was a necessity of his existence. Besides, he would need 
80 much devotion, eo mach for throughout life ; safer for him to 
marry a woman who loved him, than a woman whom he loved. 


Whether my theory grew out of evidence or I found evidence to suit my 
theory, I can hardly tell, but I reasoned thus :—No one will question the 


nature, after marriage, become calmed and settled down, often temporarily 
cooling, until the new bond, which has in it more affectionate friendshi 

than passion, is formed between the pair,—this bond which, once formed, 
endures for ever. While, on the other hand, almost invariably, the wife’s 
love grows, becomes more deep, more patient, more fond, romance 
changes into household tenderness, exacting caprice is merged into the 
humblest devotedness. Out of ten men who have married in a state of 
maddest adoration, I think at the end of the second year, at least 
eight couples would be found in which the wife loved the husband 

t. 


gone to-day to settle his plans. He thinks of | bes 


I began to question whether my brother might not do worse than save 
from lasting sorrow the foolish faithful heart of Marjory Blair. 

“ What are you thinking of?,’ said he to me, when for half-an-hour I 
had been pretending to sew and he to read, till on looking up we found 
it was a~sham on either side. 

I paused a moment, then dashed at once into the honest truth. “I 
was thinking of poor Marjory.” 

“ So was Fi 

** What about her ?”’ 

“That she mast be of even more delicate constitution than I feared. 
Such a trivial thing, a mere slip in a snowdrift, to produce this dangerous 
illness.”’ 

I was sielnt. 

“Are you quite sure it was nothing more serious? Did you not tell 
me it was that and only that?” 

“No, I never did. It would have been teliing a falsehood.”’ 

‘“‘ Charlotte—you are cross with me about something.”’ 

“Not cross with you, only very miserable on account of you. Oh, 
Alwyn, why did not heaven make you an ugly, common-place, harmless 
midge of a fellow like the little doctor.” 

And putting back his hair, I looked into his noble handsome face with 
@ vague sense of pity for all womankind. The more so as he smiled in 
real unconsciousness of my meaning. One could not but forgive him, 
for half the mischief he did sprang from his own entire humility. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Charlotte ; I am far too sad for that. Talk of 
poor Miss Blair. How soon will she be herself again ?” 

“God knows!” 

, ys Surely in a week or so she will be better. I must see her before I 
eave. 

“Wkyso? To grieve her, torture ber, break her heart? Brother, you 
shall not. You men have no more feeling than a stone. I would to 
heaven you had never exchanged a word with that poor child.” 

“ Charlotte!” 

“ Do you know what has come of it, your daunderings up to the farm, 
our Italian readings, your walks in green lanes, looking at the moon? 
feared how it would end—saw it coming weeks ago.” 

“ Sister Charlotte” (angrily), “don’t be a fool.’ 

“ T wish to heaven I were! that it were all my fancy, and no one were 
to blame. She is not—poor fond darling. I don’t know that you are 
either. You could not help it, Alwyn. But you have done a cruel thing. 
bab 3S — broken a girl’s heart.” 

‘t Now don’t look so astonished and innocent,” for I was vexed with, 
him. “’Tis the simple truth, Her friends asked me to-day how long my 
brother had been courting Marjory.” 

“T protest, I never said a word of love to her in my life!” 

“Foolish boy, do you think that love is expr and won only by 
words?” 

He hung his head. 
“ But, whatever you did or whatever you said, the case stands thus— 
you have made that poor girl’s life miserable, and now you are going 
away and taking her peace with you. She loves you to the very bottom 
of her soul.’’ 

“My God!” ; 

His head dropped on the table; he was as pale as death. We re- 
— silent for many minutes. I sewed on fast till I could not see for 
crying. 

“God forgive me,’ he said at last? 
am I that she should care for me. 
angel!” 

e actually wept. 

“ Charlotte, first tell me all that passed.” 

I told him, disguising nothing. He was greatly affected. 

“Oh, my unworthiness, my unworthiness! To make so many people 

miserable. What a wretch I must have been!” 
I tried to comfort him, but the case was too clear. He must have 
erred in some degree, perhaps more than I knew, or a modest, shy maiden 
like Marjory would never have so blindly thrown her heart away. Also, 
other observers would not have been so clearly deceived as to the rela- 
tion between them. Still he had done no more, in fact, much less, than 
hundreds of young men do, and pass unblamed through the world, 
while the foolish young women are only laughed at. But his sensitive 
conscience exaggerated the folly into the blackest crime. He was over- 
whelmed with remorse. 

“ Charlotte, tell me, what must Ido? How can I atone? 
complete, heart-broken——”’ 

“ Your broken heart will not exactly heal hers.”’ 

“ Do you think it will never heal? Do women never get over these— 
these things. 

_ “ Get over! as a horse leaps a hedge, either falls staked in the middle or 
limps for life afterwards. Oh yes, certainly they ‘ get over’ it. It is usual- 
ly a case of kill or cure, according to the patient’s strength. I think poor 
little Marjory will be among the ‘ killed.’” 

“God forbid. What mustI do? Ought I to—to marry her.” 

“ Ask your own heart that question.” 

I left him, went to lock the house and dismiss our maid Mary’s jo, 
who was courting assiduously by the kitchen fire. How much simpler 
and happier these affairs are often carried on in the kitchens than 
parlours. 

“ Alwyn, take your candle, it is time for bed.” 

“ Sister, come here. Give me some help—advice. I feel half crazy.” 

I came, smoothed his hot forehead and kissed him. My poor boy! 
He was paying dearly for all his follies. 

“Tell me, Alwyn, did you ever for any moment feel a spark of love, 
not sentimental friendship, but downright love for that gentle creature, 
whom many men would really adore.” 

“Would they? Yes, I know it. At times, even I have fancied— 
but then I smothered the feeling down. I dared not love, you know. 
And to think of her loving me—me that am not worthy to tie the sandal 
of her shoe.”’ 

“ You might grow worthier. She might help you to conquer your 
faults and become a noble man. You may never find such love again, 
and from such a woman.” 

*T feel that.” 

“ Are you quite sure that, honouring and liking her, you do not in 
some vague fashion love her.’ 

“ Asa friend, a companion, a comforter, yes; as my wife, no!” 

“ Then she had better, ay, and if she knew it she would rather, a thou- 
sand times, die of a broken heart, than live and be married to you.” 

I took up my candle and went to bed. 

It was two o’clock before I heard Alwyn quit the parlour and go up 
stairs. Ashe passed my room I called him. He answered, opened the 
door and stood a minute outside. He had a paler, more resolute, and 
calmer face than I ever saw him wear. 

“Do you want anything, Charlotte.” 

“Yes—no. Alwyn, dear, what time do you wish to breakfast?” 

“Early. Iam going to London. Probably shall be away a week. 
we will you send me news of——the farm, every day ?”’ 

‘IT will. 

“ And you will manage to let them know that Iam not—at least not 
yet—going to Germany?” 

“Thank heaven for that! Yet, Alwyn——” 

But he had closed the door and vanished. 


“T meant no harm. What 
Poor Marjory! Sweet gentle 


If the most 


Two days after he wrote me a long letter, full of tenderness. 

He said, “he ought to be grateful everiaatingly for the love of two 
a women, That he would try to deserve and keep it to the end of 

ays. 
*“ He should not be able to live with me again,” he added, “ having 
got employment in London, which would at least keep him above work ; 
but he would try to visit me as often as was practicable.” 

For what had passed between him and me on that unhappy evening 
(he mentioned the date), he begged me never to reveal it to any human 
being. “He had quite made up his mind now. She was a noble crea- 
ture, worthy of all love. She should never know to her dying day that 





he had married her from gratitude.” 
The last sentence was written on a half-sheet his letters were always 





careless and fragmentary. I felt it would be advisable to look ry 
them all, and destroy in whole or in part any that had reference to Miss 


fact, that a man’s love, however passionate and intense, must from its very | Blair. 


This I did, though it entailed a few sacrifices ; for his letters were 
very beautiful in themselves, and every scrap was naturally precious 
to me, 

Having expurgated, as I believed, every fragment that could do harm, 
and seen all in ashes under the grate, I tied up the remainder safely, and 
put the packet by against the time when my brother and his wife would 
have the examing of the papers of me—the “ dear departed.” 

I sent Alwyn daily tidings of Miss Blair ; but in one thing I acted con- 
trary to his desires. Kaowing him, perhaps, better than he kaew him- 
self, I thought it safest to say nothing at the farm about him. 

Marjory slowly recovered. 7 the week’s end she was able to sit up 
and be carried down stairs. No one talked to her about her sudden 
illness, or even mentioned my brother’s name. But she saw me about 
her continually, as if with a sort of right. She seemed glad. 

Yet there was in her a great change—a quiet recognising of her in- 
ward wound, and setting herself to meek endurance of the same. The 
struggle was altogether silent. If it lasted long, it would, I foresaw, 
speedily destroy the frail tabernacle of such a loving spirit, which loved 
the more intensely from its total unselfishness, purity, and want of that 
useful quality called pride. e 

She was one of those fortunate beings who find it ‘ not so difficult 
to die.” 

On Sabbath afternoon, when all the house was quiet, she came down 
into the parlour and sat reading her Bible ; then leant back musing, with 
her hand on a bunch of snowdrops, the first out of my garden borders. 
She looked as frail and fair as they. 

All of a sudden, without giving any notice of their approach, and so 
quietly that the grandparents were not even roused from their dose in 
either side of the fire, my brother walked into the room. 

He was a great deal more agitated than Marjory. After the first mi- 
nute she sat calm in her chair, and answered his questions about her 
health in tke most ordinary way, as in his many, many visits before- 
time. It is astonishing what even the weakest of women can do when 
need compels. 

Mrs. Blair woke, looked pleased, and asked him to stay to tea. Al- 
wyn stayed. He was a trifle less gay than his wont, but there was about 
his manner a beautiful tender repose infinitely more attractive. 

He paid very little formal attention to Marjory ; only I saw him ear- 
nestly looking at her sometimes, at which she would start, and grow the 
colour of a rose. 

After tea, Mrs. Blair asked me to come and see the chickens— chickens 
in January !—and coaxed the old man after us to the kitchen fire. 

“We must leave the young folk together, you know, Miss Reid.” 

It was a very, very long hour, and I do not remember in the least what 
the worthy old couple talked to me about. 

Later, the farmer observed, with a chuckle, that he was sure, if ever 
so much in leve, the young folk must want their supper, and somebody 
ought to summon them. “ Do you go, Miss Reid.” 

‘ went, making a great and ingenious clatter at the handle of the 
oor. 

Idle precaution! My brother, who was sitting with his arm round 
Marjory’s waist, did not remove it when I entered. He testified no an- 
noyance at my intrusion, no shyness at the fond attitude in which I found 
them. He was doing only that which it was his duty to do. 

“Come here! Nay, don’t shrink, dear Marjory. Charlcette, here is 
your sister. Take her, and love her always.” 

The young betrothed ran into my bosom, and wept out her happy 
heart there. 

Poor Marjory ! _ 

PART Il. 

They were married early in the summer, and went to live in London. 
Marjory had a little fortune of ber own, and my brother was sufficiently 
et to have married without it. They began life prosperously 
enough. 

Both wished me to lige with them ; but I believe that this is a great 
harm to any young husband and wife, so I kept firmly to my school ; 
though many a time, when the noisy little lads were gone, I sat by my 
still fireside and thought of theirs. 

Often I used to take and read Marjory’s letters. They were very frank 
and free. She was freer with me even than with her husband, she said. 
She loved him so, it made her afraid of him. 

The honeymoon letters were as happy as a bird singing in a May-hedge. 
He was so kind and so tender over her: almost like a mother or a sister. 
He watched her every step ; it made her often wicked enough to feel glad 
she was not strong, that she might have his fond care perpetually around 
her. For the joy of being near him, doing little things for him—know- 
ing that she utterly and entirely belonged to him, now and for ever— 
there could be nothing like it in this world! 

Love !—love!—that incomprehensible, wonderful thing, intangible as 
air, a mere modicum of which suffices to some excellent cold-blooded 
creatures, but which to others is the sole atmosphere in which they live 
and move, without which they suffocate and drown. Poor Marjory ; love 
was to her the very breath of life. Beyond it, was nothinguess. 

It is a mournful thing, seeing we are not yet angels, whose sole exist- 
ence is love, and that we have not yet arrived at that angelic develop- 
ment which is wholly satisfied with and absorbed in the Love Divine; 
A is, I say, a very mouroful thing when any human being is constitu- 
ted so. jane 

At Christmas-time, Alwyn wrote to me, “ Sister, you must come.” So 
I packed up my trunk for a month, and went. 

t was the oddest thing imaginable for me to be knocking at my bro- 
ther’s own door, and to have to inquire in a formal manner for “ Mr. 
Reid.” Neither of them knew the precise hour of my coming; so I ap- 
peared at the new house as a stranger. It was about five : their dinner- 
hour. I saw the cloth laid as I passed. From the drawing-room floor a 
figure came flattering—nay, flying down. 

“ Alwyn! you are in a beautiful time to-day.” 

Then seeing me, the little mistress of the house discovered her mistake. 
Her sisterly welcome was very fond—tearfully so. 

“Tam sure—if we had known—I am so sorry Alwyn is not here to 
meet you.”’ 

“ Never mind ; I dare say he will be home in a minute.” 

“ Oh, yes !’—Her old monosyllables. 

She brightened up, and busied herself about me in a thousand ways. 
Then we came and sat down by the drawing-room fire, and J admired the 
pretty house most indefatigably. Nevertheless, conversation flagged, 
sank into that lull which always oppresses those closely united, who, 
meeting after a long absence, during which much has happened, have so 
many things to say, that they cannot say one. 

_Marjory’s eyes wandered continually to the clock on the mantel- 
piece. 

“You must not mind it, though, Miss —— sister Charlotte, I mean. 
It is always too fast. Those pretty French clocks rarely go well. But 
Alwyn liked it. He has exquisite taste.”’ ne 

" 5 . always had. He has a perfect passion for the beautiful.’ 

“Oh, yes. 

Just the faintest shadow passed over her face, making me vexed at the 
remark I had innocently made. 

Mrs. Reid—how strange the name seemed—was many degrees further 
from being beautiful than Marjory Blair. London air did not suit her— 
she was grown paler than ever. Dark circles underneath them seemed 
almost to take away the light of her soft, dove-like eyes—the only really 
pretty feature she had. She looked much older than before her mar- 
riage. . : 

When seeing me gaze earnestly at her, she asked me with a smile, “ if 
I thought her altered? I was very much puzzled what to reply. r 

“ Come you must be hungry,” she said, as, after listening and starting 
at every foot in the street, we saw the clock point at six, and Alwyn was 
not come. “Something has detained my husband. He is sure to be at 
home ere we have done dinner.”’ 

But she ate with a sick, sad face, and could hardly keep up the ordina- 
ry civilities of the table. 

“Ts Alwyn often late?” , 

“ Not ofvener than he can help. He is much engaged, and his occupa- 
tion ’—(he was secretary to a fashionable author)—“ leads him into a 
great deal of acquaintance. He is 80 much admired—you can’t think— 
in every circle into which he goes. 

“ Do you go with him ?” ‘ 

For I'had heard somewhere of the differrence between literary men 
and literary men’s wives. 

« Sometimes I do,—when my health allows. He is very careful over 
me,—too careful, almost. Ab! Hark!” 

His quick ran up the steps, his loud rapid knock. The wife was ano- 
ther creature in a moment. 

“Js that you, my dear? Really, Marjory, why will you open the 
door ?” 

He came in, threw down his hat, shook back his curls. He was the 
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same fine handsome fellow as ever—or handsomer. She was a mere pale 


shadow by bis side. 
pice my soul—Charlotte! Why, Marjory, what 4 pleasant sur- 
” 


{ 
“Yes, indeed. We had begun dinner you see. She has been here 
five.” had I 

“What a pity! I would have come home half-an-hour earlier 
known.” 

«1 knew you would!” 

Marjory, thou wert traly of the angel kind! For worlds I could not 
have uttered those four words with that perfect smile. 

We sat round the fire. my brother, sister, and I. Alwyo was unfeiga- 
edly glad to see me. Whatever might be the vagaries of his imagina- 
tion, and the attachments pertaining thereto, his household affections 
were firm and sure. 

He told me of all his plans, aims, and hopes, which had taken a far 
wider range within the last year. His marriage had, uncoaciously to 
himself, been the maturing of his character, the stepping-stone to his fu- 
ture,—a future which to me and his fond wife seemed limitless. ; 

Marjory did not talk much. She sat idling over some light sewing, 
often iaid down, that from uader her shading hand she might look across 
the table at Alwyn, with a fulness of admiring love. She did not hover 
about him, or try to win those little attentions which young lovers rejoice 
in and expect ; it seemed as if she neither were used to, nor required 
them. His mere presence in the room was sufficient to her; she desired 
no more. 

I never, save this once, saw an instance of a creature sorely wrapped. 

in another human being, whose love was too humble to be exacting, 
too self-exietent to burden the recipient. 

Alwyn was very kind and tender to her, with the sort of tenderness 
which springs from habit. He would go on talking for hours in his bril- 
liant, charming manner, without seeming conscious of her at all $ but 
whenever he wanted anything, it was “ Marjory,—where’s Marjory ?” 

On the whole, if I had seen only the outer surface of things, I should 
have said they were a very happy married couple,—happy in the sort of 
calm content which comes after ten years of quiet union; 4 content 
which ten more years would probably add to rather than diminish. 

But for that wild dream of youth, the perfect love which of two makes 
one flesh, the satisfied mutual love which in riper years becomes more 
and more a vital necessity of existence, which, receiving as much as it 
gives, is a rest, and stay and blessing beyond any otber blessing which 
earth can afford ; if Marjory ever thought of or longed for this, God help 
her! 

These were my meditations when I lay down to sleep for the first night 
in my brother’s house. : 

The next night slumber was forbidden to my eyelids, Poor, simple, 
countrified me! I was plunged into the very midst of that whirling Mael- 
strom—a London literary party. 

It was a gathering of lions at a great lion’s house, a lion of twenty 
years’ ago, when they roared much louder than they do now, when they 
used to meet exclusively among themselves for the express purpose of 
using their lungs, and proving how much greater they were than the 
minor beasts. y 

I never much liked literary people ; they talk so fast and so continual- 
ly about themselves. They seem to think it is the grandest thing in the 
world to handle a pen, to write about virtues instead of showing them, 
narrate noble lives instead of living them. I fear me the former is often 
held to preclude the necessity of the latter. ; 

Thus I thought, when Alwyn for the first hour kept me on his arm, 
pointing out to me, one after another, the clever people, the celebrated 
people, the people who were hung out as lanterns in the world ; adding to 
each description various biographical or personal comments, frequently 
of the severe kind, which made me look amazed, and caused Marjory’s 
half-remonstratiog, half-pathetic whisper, “ Oh, Alwyn!” 

After a time he left us to take care of one another, and we watched 
him, brilliant among the most brilliant, noticed even among the most 
noticeable, in the very centre of the throng for two hours. Marjory’s 
eyes followed him continually with the fondest, proudest gaze. Few 
people came to speak to her, indeed no one would have guessed she was 
his wife; she sitting in a corner with her pale face and plain high silk 
dress—her wedding dress, the boast of our village dressmaker, but almost 
old-fashioned bere. 

“Marjory, my dear, how tired you look! 
home ?”’ 

“Hush! he likes to stay late. Don’t mention such a thing.” 

But I did mention it, being a very daring and determined person, and 
not in the least afraid of my brother. He was but flesh and blood. His 
wife and his sister need not be always his humble and obedient slaves. 
So I represented the cage. 

“Go home, my dear Charlotte? 


Had we not better go 


To be sure I shall, immediately. 
She is not ill, I hope, poor child? She is too delicate for these crowded 
rooms. I must go alone next time. Come, Marjory.” 

He led her out, leaning on his arm. They could hardly get through 
the throng, he was so beset by acquaintances. She seemed quite strange 
to most of them. 

“Who is she ?”” I heard asked behind them. 

* Only his wife.” 

“ What a fine clever fellow he is! 
nary little thing!’ 

By the start Alwyn gave, by the deep flush on Marjory’s cheek, I 
think both the young couple heard that comment. He answered it by 
- most pointed and tender care over her until we reached home. There, 

e said,— 

“ Now, Charlotte, I put my wife in your charge. 
just for one half-hour.’ 

He did not return till long, long after midnight. 
we little figure all in white glided past my half-open door, and let 

m in 

“‘T could not help it, dear,” he was saying, as they repassed upstairs. 
“T would not have kept you sitting-up on any account, if I had only 
thought of it. But then they were so very entertaining.” 

(To be concluded next week.) 


How could he marry such an ordi- 


I am going back, 


MISPRINTS. 


If the art of printing be one of the most useful inventions which the 
world has known, the art of misprinting is certainly one of the most in- 
genious. Misprinting in its best—or worst—acceptation, does not sim- 
ply consist in mere blundering, but in blundering so peculiarly as ex- 
actly to invert the sense of the original, and make a writer say the re- 
verse of what he intended. There is one noticeable feature beyond all 
the rest in errors of the press: they occur in the very places where they 
most affect the context. 

Ménage accounts for this very naturally. He says :—‘ If you desire 
that no mistakes shall appear in the works which you publish, never send 
well-written copy to the printer, for in that case the manuscript is given 
to young apprentices, who make a thousand errors, while, on the other 
hand, that which is difficult to read, is dealt with by the master printers,” 
This is an experience which authors very soon acquire ; many of them 
agree so thoroughly with the learned Frenchman, as to imagine, appa- 
rently, that the worse they write, the better they will be printed ; and 
that the printer, like a great general or a celebrated beauty, does not 
care for too easy a conquest: give him a difficulty to overcome, and he 
summons all his energies to contend with it ; but make the path easy for 
him, and straightway he walks into a slough. 

As to the places where misprints inevitably occur, that is a fatality 
apart from all considerations of good or bad writing. No caligraphic 
precautions can guard against them. It is a question of pure chance 
whether, when you intend to be particularly clear and emphatic, you 
May not be made extremely muddy and inconclusive. Mueh depends, 
perhaps, on the printer’s opinion of your grammar and punctuation ; but, 
some have held that typographical errors are fore-doomed. A Moham- 
medan says :—* It is written,” and submits calmly to his fate ; a Chris- 
tian author in a similar fix, exclaims:—‘“It is printed,’ and is neither 
calm nor resigned. It is of no use to tell him that “‘ Things without re- 
medy should be without regard.” He belongs to an irritable race who, 
in such matters, never forget nor forgive. Of all the mistakes that are 
committed in this world, a misprint is the most indelible. A lady ma 
make a false step ; a gentleman’s memory may be treacherous, and lead 
him to suppose himself (commercially and autographically) somebod 
else ; all sorts of moral mishaps may chance ; but these things are retriey- 
able ; there is always a door open fi repentance, or the exercise of 
eg discretion. But a misprint is a fixture that cannot be removed, 

he book that contains it goes forth to the uttermost parts of the earth : 
its track is lost, though its existence be beyond adoubt. You try tocall 
in the present edition—and fail ; and you fail for this reason chiefly, that 
thorough-going book collectors set an additional value on an imperfect 

copy ; it is so pleasant to think that an author’s reputation is at their 





vertise your misfortanes in the most conspicuous manner. If you satisfy 
the public that the mistake was another’s—a result by no means certain 
—you never can sbut your eyes to the fact that the disfigurement will 
last as long as the paper on which it is impressed. Therefore, your im- 
placability against the printer. 

It is a painful but natural consequence of enormous reprinting, but in 
no work have so many faults been perpetrated as in the Bible. 

Pope Sixtus the Fifth caused an edition of the Vulgate to be blished 

in Rome, in fifteen hundred and ninety, every proof of which he bad care- 
fully corrected himself; and, at the end of the volume he affixed a ball, 
by which he excommunicated any one who should venture to make any 
alteration in the text. This bull caused a great deal of amusement,—for 
the Bible was found to be full of mistakes ; and the Pope, in consequence, 
was obliged to suppress the edition. A copy of it is a great rarity, and 
of course fetches a high price. Brunet, in his “Manuel du Libraire,” 
says that a large-paper copy was disposed of at the sale of Camus de Li- 
mare for twelve hundred and ten francs. I dare say it would fetch a 
great deal more at Sotheby’s, at the present moment. The English Bibles 
contain several remarkable misprints. The edition of sixteen hundred 
aod thirty-four, printed in London, has, in the Twelfth Psalm, “ The fool 
hath said in his heart there is God,” instead of “there is no God.” This 
edition was suppressed by order of the King. In another London edition 
(sixteen hundred and fifty-three, in quarto), we read, “In order that all 
the world should perceive the means of arriving at worldly riches,’ in- 
stead of “ godly riches.” The editions of Field, the printer to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in the seventeenth century, are full of misprints. It 
is said that he received a present of fifteen hundred pounds from the In- 
dependents to print “ ye” for “ we’’ in the sixth verse of the third chap- 
ter of the Acts, in order to make it appear that the right of pate 3, ber 
pastors emanated from the people, and not from the Apostles :—“* Where- 
tore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men of honest report, full of 
the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, whom ye (we) may appoint over this bu- 
siness.”” In the same Bible, in Corinthians (I. vi. 9), we find, “‘ Know ye 
not that the unrighteous shall (not) inherit the kingdom of God,”’—omit- 
ting the second “not.” At the Clarendon Press, in sixteen hundred and 
seventeen, a Bible was printed which was known as the Vinegar Bible, on 
account of the title of the twentieth chapter of St. Luke, in which “ Para- 
ble of the Vineyard” is printed “ Parable of the Vinegar.” To show how 
dangerous it is to assert infallibility while correcting the press, I may 
mention that in the Curiosités Biblographiques (a scarce book, though 
published in Paris only in eighteen hundred and forty-seven), from 
whence I have derived several of the above-noticed misprints, the word 
“ vinegar” is printed “ vinegard.” The omission of the negative has oc- 
curred more than once in printing the Seventh Commandment. This 
happened with an edition published in the reign of Charles the First ; 
and for making it, the printers were summoned before the High Commis- 
sion, and fined three thousand pounds. The same omission occurred in 
the thirty-fourth edition of the Bible, printed at Halle, which was confis- 
cated, and is now a great biblical rarity. All scriptural misprints are not, 
as we have seen in the case of Field, the result of accident. There is 
another on record, which betrays a deep and—may I add?—a most nefa- 
rious design. It was the design of a printer’s widow in Germany to upset 
the whole system of the domestic economy. A new edition of the Bible 
was being printed in her house; and, one night when all the workmen 
were absent, she rose from her comfortless couch (a German bed always 
is comfortless, lie in it how you will), and proceeding to the printing- 
room, there to tamper with the type and falsify a text that had caused her 
much trouble. Her defunct spouse had, without doubt, given her fre- 
quent cause to protest in her heart against that sentence of woman’s sub- 
jection which is pronounced upon Eve in the third chapter of Genesis. To 
rescue her sex from its false position, she resolved to alter the relative 
positions of the parties, and taking out the first two letters of the word 
“ herr,” cunningly replaced them by “na.” By this means the decree 
ran, * And he shall be thy Foon (narr),” instead of *‘ be shall be thy Lorp 
(herr).”’ This substitution, though submitted to in domestic life—as, I 
dare say, was the case—was not suffered to pass unpunished by those who 
were in authority, and the widow was burat for heresy. Some copies of 
this edition are said to have been secreted, and are possibly to be found 
in the private libraries of a few strong-minded women. 
But, besides the Bible, there are many other works whose basis is reli- 
gion, which have been treated so carelessly by the printer, as almost to 
justify the supposition that has been more than once entertained, of dia- 
bolic interference. A work intituled Misse ac Missalis Anatomia, printed 
in fifteen hundred and sixty-two, contains one hundred and sixty-eight 
pages in octavo, and errata occupying fifteen pages. The compiler of 
the errata, to excuse their number, relates the various artifices resorted to 
by the devil to frustrate the good effects which the book would have 
caused. ‘ When the work was printed,’ he says ‘that cursed Satan 
mude use of all his tricks, and succeeded in disfiguring it by so many mis- 
takes (for certain passages contain no sense at all, and others give ex- 
actly the contrary meaning to that intended) in order to prevent the 
pious from reading it, or to weary its readers so effectually that none, 
without extreme disgust, could get to the end of the volume. Even be- 
fore the manuscript was placed in the printer’s hands, this same Satan 
threw it in the dirt, and it was so defaced with wet and mud, that the 
writing was almost effaced, and whole pages were entirely spoilt, Be- 
sides, the book was so terribly torn, that not only was it impossible to 
read it, but it could not be opened without the leaves separating from 
each other. Therefore, in order to remedy these artifices of Satan, it has 
been found necessary, after printing, to go entirely through the work, and 
set down all the mistakes, notwithstanding their great number.” I am 
very much inclined to think that the devil who threw this book in the 
mud, was the printer’s devil. 

The fate of Cardinal Bellarmine’s Controversies was even worse than 
that of the Anatomy of Missals, although his eminence refrained from as- 
cribing it to diabolical agency. Being vexed at perceiving, on close ex- 
amination, that numberless errors existed in all the editions of the work 
in question, he had a manuscript copy made which was entirely free from 
faults, and confided it to a printer at Venice; with the strictest injunc- 
tions to be careful and correct. His precautions, however, were useless, 
and he found himself under the necessity of publishing a book intituled, 
Recognitio Librorum Omnium Roberti Bellarmini, (Iagoldstadt, sixteen 
hundred and eight, in octavo,) in which he pointed out all the mistakes 
that had been made in the Venetian edition. The errata occupied eighty- 
eight pages by itself. The author complains bitterly in his preface, that 
in more than forty places the printer has made him say “ yes” for “ no,”’ 
and * no” for “ yes’? Another learned man, the Dominican F. Gar- 
cia, found yet a lower deep than Cardinal Bellarmine. He published in 
fifteen hundred and seventy-eight, in quarto, a list of the mistakes which 
had crept into the existing impression of the Trance of St. Thomas. It 
occupied a hundred and eleven pages. While on the subject of mistakes 
by wholesale, I may mention the first edition of the works of Pico de la 
Mirandola, published at Strasburg in fifteen hundred and seven, in 
folio. It contains a list of errata of fifteen pages ; “ the most’’ says Che- 
villier, ‘‘ that I ever remember to have seen in so small avolume.” It 
was not that mistakes abounded because of the novelty of the art of print- 
ing, for, nearly a century and a half after its invention, it appears that 
the works printed in Paris were so incorrect as to elicit the animadver- 
sion of the Government. In issuing a series of regulations to the libra- 
rians of that capital in sixteen hundred and forty-nine, the department 
charged with the superintendence of printed works, observes: “ There 
are so few good books printed in Paris, and what are printed there are 
evidently so greatly neglected, both on account of the bad paper, and the 
want of care in printing, that it may truly be considered a national 
shame, and an injury to the state.” Paris has long been free from the 
reproach of inaccuracy, though there is still something to amend in a 
general way with respect to the quality of the paper. 

Commend me, however, for bad materials, to the country in which 
printing originated. I have before me, amongst other German books 
which closely resemble it, a copy of Ebers’s large Worterbuch, pub- 
lished at Leipsic, in seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, that seems, from 
the colour and texture of the leaves, to have been printed on old blan- 
kets liberally interwoven with glistening fragments of straw. But, per- 
haps, in a Dictionary a little chaff is allowable, 

The greatest printers have always been distinguished, not only by the 
beauty of their type, but by the correctness of its appliance. Aldus Mi- 
nutius, in the supplication which he addressed to Pope Leo the Tenth 
(prefixed to his edition of Plato, in fifteen hundred and thirteen), says that 
he experienced so much regret when he discovered mistakee in his edi- 
tions, that he would willingly, ifhe could, correct every one of them at 
the cost of a crown of gold each. And, after all, he would not have ex- 
pended any very large sum, for accuracy is as valuable a feature of the 
Aldine editions, as the clearness and delicacy of the printing. The Er- 
rata of the Commentaries on the Latin language, by Etienne Dolet, in- 
dicate only eight mistakes, although the work is in two volumes folio. 
Only three appear in the treatise of Budwus, De Asse, printed by Vasco- 
san ; and, if the Scalligeriana is to be trusted, Cardan’s treatise, De Sub- 
tilitate, by the sawe, in fifteen hundred and fifty-seven, contains not a 





mercy. To print & list of errata is, in nine cases out of ten, only to ad- 


single misprint. These statistics, however, are somewhat dull : let me 
turn to a more lively branch of the subject. 





-- 


A very notable misprint is to be found in the works of Rabelais, which 
very nearly got him into trouble. The monks and doctors of theology, 
furious against him on account of the vituperative epithets by which 
aseailed them, eagerly sought in his works for the means of convicting 
him of heresy. A council was held at the Sorbonne, and the twenty 
second and twenty-third chapters of the third book of the Pantagruei 
were selected as the piéces de conviction (proofs inst him). The for- 
mer of these, which is a sermon, after the usual fashion of Panurge 
against the mendicant friars, contained—they decreed—in one word, 
twice repeated there, and once in the latter chapter, the entire principle 
of Atheism. It was the substitution by the printer of “ asne”’ for“ ame’’ 
—‘‘ age” for “ soul.” These are the passages: “Il ha grievement peché, 
Son asne s’en va a trente mille panerées de diables.” (‘ He has gtiev- 
ously sinned ; his ass is sent to thirty-thousand iers-full of devils.”’) 
“ Tl est par la vertus beuf, hérétique. Je dy hérétique formé, hérétique 
clavelé, hérétique braslable comme une belie petite horologe. Som asne 
s’en va 4 trente mille charetées des diables.”’ (“ He is, by the vertus 
boeuf (an untranslatable oath) a heretic. I say a heretic formed with the 
rot,” a heretic fit for burning like a pretty little clock. His ass is sent 
to thirty-thousand cdrt-loads of devils.”) “ Au moins s'il perd le corps 
et la vie ; qu’il ne damne son asne.” (* At least, though he lose both 
body and life, let him not damn bisass.”’) On these grounds the doctors 
of the Sorboaae formally denounced Rabelais to Francis the First, and 
— permission to prosecute the author. 

n all matters of heresy Francis was as severe as an inquisitor-general ; 
but, in this instance, he resolved to judge for himself before he handed 
over his favourite writer to the tender mercies of the Dominicans. ‘ He 
had not then read the offending chapters, and caused the book to be 
placed in the bands of the most learned and accurate reader in the king- 
dom, himself carefully listening the while, to detect the heretical pas- 
sages. He failed to discover them, and no proceedings consequently were 
taken against Rabelais, who, in the epistle at the head of the fourth book, 
dedicated to the Cardinal de Chatillon, ridicules his principal accuser, 
whom he calls a serpent-eater (mangeur de serpens) for founding a charge 
of mortal heresy on the insertion of an N instead of an M, tbrough the 
fault and negligence of the printers. There is, however, very good rea- 
son for supposing that the misprint was intentional. If so, poor Etienne 
Dolet, who could print so well, suffered for it shortly afterwards, when, 
at the stake, he expiated less doubtful heretical opinions. Foiled in 
their endeavours, the enemies of Rabelais, at a later period, shifted their 
ground, and unable to convict him according to the letter of his wri- 
tings, attacked their spirit, accusing him of double meaning. Howeyer 
open to the charge, Rabelais defended himself in a very grave and pious 
tone, and succeeded in persuading Henry the Third, to whom the accu- 
sation was addressed, to take off the interdict, which for a long time pre- 
vented the continuation of the Pantagruel. 

Erasmus was a sufferer also, both on account of misprints and misin- 
terpreted meanings. The Faculty of Theology of Paris censured him for 
an unlucky mistake made by his printer in the paraphrase of the six- 
teenth chapter of St. Matthew, where “ amore singulari” appeared in- 
sted of ‘* more singulari ;” and he was accused of confining theology to 
Germany, because they chose to read in that sense a passage in his En- 
chiridion, in which he praised the ‘‘Germanam apostolorum theologiam,”’ 
or genuine (not German) apostolic theology. It was scarcely less a 
crime in their eyes that he should, in the Lord’s Prayer, have substitu- 
ted “ peccata” for “ debita.” 
“* Besides the ordinary errata,” says D’Israeli the elder, “ which hap- 
pen in printing a work, others have been purposely committed, in order 
that the errata may contain what is not permitted to appear in the body 
of the work. Wherever the Inquisition had power, particularly at Rome, 
it was not allowed to employ the word fatum or fata in the work.. An 
author desirous of using the latter word, adroitly invented this scheme : 
he had printed in his book facta, and in the errata he put ‘for facta, 
read fata.’”’ A more amusing instance of misprinting by design is told 
of Scarron, though in which edition of his works I am unable to say, as 
it is not to be found in that published at Amsterdam in seventeen ban- 
dred and twelve, or in the Paris edition of seventeen hundred and nine- 
teen ; but it is too likely not to be true. He had com d a poetical 
epistle, which, as the subject fully admitted of it, he dedicated to Guille- 
metie, the female dog of his sister (‘A Guillemette, chienne de ma seenr”); 
but having quarrelled with his relation, he maliciously put it into the 
errata, “au lieu de ‘chienne de ma sceur’ (‘female dog of my sister’), 
lisez ‘‘ ma chienne de sceur’ (‘ my female dog of a sister’).”’ A more re- 
cent intentional misprint occurred in Belgium, two or three years before 
the events of eighteen hundred and thirty. Amongst those who mainly 
prepared the way for the revolution which was to expel the House of 
Orange, were a number of young literati, who, the better to carry out 
the object they had in view, purchased the Courrier des Pays Bas,—at 
that time a very influential newspaper. They did not make any imme- 
i ia the personnel of the editorship, but retained the editor, 
who was a Frenchman, and a Jesuit into the bargain. In a short time, 
however, they found that the articles which he wrote militated against 
their poligy ; and they limited his contributions to the feuilleton. The 
ex-editor accordingly became desirous of informing his friends at a dis- 
tance of the change that had taken place ; and he made the newspaper 
itself the medium of communication,—not directly, but after this fashion. 
The motto of the Courrier des Pays Bas was, “ Est modus in rebus,’’ 
from the well-known line in Horace ; and the Jesuit, to make it apparent 
that there was a hitch somewhere, substituted ‘‘nodus” (a knot), for 
‘‘modus” (a manner ;) and for three weeks the paper was published daily 
before the misprint was discovered. 

No one in England feels disposed to advocate the censorship of the 
press ; but if one of its functions, as the duty is performed in Spain, were 
exercised here, it might not be amiss. A few errors which bave occa- 
sionally startled the town would not then have been committed, In 
Spain, says Chevillier, there has long been established a police for the 
correction of the press, by means of which it is attempted to oblige prin- 
ters to be vigilant and make fewer mistakes. Before permitting the sale 
of a book, it is cxamined by the censor, who compares the printed copy 
with the manuscript, and marks all the misprints. The errata which he 
has made is then prefixed to the first sheet, and the censor’s signature is 
attached to a statement, which declares that, except tbe mistakes indi- 
cated, the book is faithfully printed. This kind of attestation is also 
found in some French works. Ina few are found the names of the cor- 
rectors. The police of the press in Madrid appear to be less particular 
in their relations with foreign countries; for, in eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, all the printed envelopes of the Madrid papers which were sent 
to the editor of the Daily Vews ran as follows :—* She Edictor of the 
dacly Nevves, 90 Heet Streez.” I must record, in honour of the ingeni- 
ous postman who was charged with conveying them to their destination, 
that they never miscarried. 

Allowance must, however, he made for printers who have to exercise 
their art in a language unfamiliar to them. I, therefore, am not so highly 
irritated as some authors of my acquaintance, when I find, in French 
words where mn and u occur, that the wrong letter is invariably selected 
by the English typographer. French authors are not I hope so suscep- 
tible in this matter as they are in most others, or I should greatly pity 
the frantic state of rage into which they ought to be thrown at the way 
in which the British tongue is mutilated in print when they attempt a 
quotation from our literature. I met with one the other day, in a late 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, where the alteration of a single 
letter produced a very ludicrous effect. The writer, being sentimental, 
and at Venice, was disposed to quote Byron, and began with the first line 
of the fourth canto of Childe Harold. He probably wrote it correctly 
enough, but the printer rendered it as follows : 


J stood at Venice on the bridge of sighs. 


Now when a man says J. did so and so, one thinks that Jones, or Jack- 
son, or Johnson did it, but if the subject be poeticel, I leave you to ima- 
gine what becomes of the poetry. Anglo-French is ridiculous enough, 
but Iam inclined to think that French-English is even more so, For 
fear of disturbing the entente cordiale, I shall not cite any examples just 
now, but as I am not withheld by the same scruples in regard to the do- 
minions of King Bomba, let me give the following specimen of Neapolitan 
English, which was copied not long ago from a printed advertisement in 
one of the Neapolitan newspapers. It is necessary to observe that the 
word ‘ Fine-Hok” corresponded to ‘“ Belle-vue’”’ in the French of the 
parallel (explanatory) column, but it was not stated that cabaret in the 
one language, and pot-house in the other, would have better expressed 
the true character of the establishment. 

Restorative Hotel Fine Hok kept by Frank Prosperi facing the military quar- 
ter at Pompeii. That Hotel open since @ very few days is renowned for the 
cleauless of the apartments and linen for the exactness of the service and for 
the excellence of the trae French cookery. Being situated at proximity of that 
regeneration, it will be apie to receive families, whatever, which will de- 
sire to reside alternatively into that town to visit the monuments now found and 


to breathe thither the salubrity of the air. That establishment will avoid to 





* Heretique clavele bas literally this signification ; but it has a special pun - 








ning allusion to Clavelier (or Clavele) a clockmaker of La Rochelle, who was 
burnt for heresy, together with a wooden clock which he had made. 
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: , of that sepult city and to the artists (willing draw the 

' Saeins) s creas aiourdes eotalaned by tardy and expensive contour of the 
iron whay people will find equally thither a complete sortment of stranger 
wines ans of the kingdom, hot and cold baths, stables, coach-houses, the whole 


: very moderated priees. Now all the applications and endeavours of the 
' Hoste will tend a 3 to correspond to the tastes and desires of their custom- 
ro ers which will eagles without doubt to him into that town the reputation 
AS whome, he is ambitious. 


These Bellevues, or Belvederes, are dangerous things to meddle with. 

A lady of my acquaintance once saw an announcement in the window of 

an hotel at e that it possessed “‘A Belvedere that likes to take a 
7 


Foreign editions of English books abound in misprints, though very 

frequently they are not mere errors of the press, but arise from editorial 
misconception of the real meaning. I have a small pocket edition of 
Childe Harold, published by Campe of Nuremberg, in which occur the 
qaenies varioram readings. In canto three, stanza eighty two, are 
these lines :— 


They made themselves a fearfal monument 
The wreck of old opinions—things which grew, 
Breathed from the breath of time :— 
Fearful is printed frightful, and breath bird. Again, in stanza one hun- 
dred and eighty-one, canto four, where the poet, apostrophising the ocean, 
: says of the old leviathans that sail on it, “ These are thy toys” —for this 
last word the German printer substituted tops, by which, I confess, I 
was at first rather puzzled, until it strack me that whip-tops or peg-tops 
must have been in his mind’s eye when he thought of ships becoming the 
ye of wind and wave. Before Byron is dismissed, I must speak of one of 
strangest misprints that, perhaps, has ever occurred; for it was commit- 
i: ted without being discovered by the author—sensitive as we know he 
was—or by the public who have, for years, admiringly quoted the lines. 
The stanza which follows the one last cited runs thus :— 
Thy shores are empires, chang’d in all save thee— 
: Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
' : Thy waters wasted them when they were free, 
; | And many a tyrant since ;— 


A skilful critic was, very recently, reading this passage, and when he 
came to “ Thy waters wasted them,” he paused. Wasted what? Where 
is it on record that the Mediterranean sea has wasted the shores that sur- 
round it? What part of the coest—European, Asiatic, or African—has 
been overwhelmed by the tide, and then left desolate? The ruins of 

° Tyre are still a landmark ; the rock of Salamis still overlooks the wave ; 

: the site of Carthage remains. Tyrants may have wasted those shores, 
but the waters never. There must, then, be some mistake. Could the 

wh critic have access to the original manuscript? It was produced and ex- 
amined ; and, as much to the surprise of all present as, I dare say, it 

will be to the public, the faulty line ran thus :— 

' Thy waters washed them power when they were free, 

And many a tyrant since. 
The MS. of another of Byron’s poems rectifies a misprint which has 
been allowed to pass current in all the hitherto published editions of his 
works. It occurs in the Prisoner of Chillon :— 
And thus together, yet apart, 
Fetter’d in hand, but pin’d in heart 

For pin’d, read joined, which completes the antithesis. 

An author may sometimes be inde’ .ed for an idea to his printer. The 
story that is told of Malherbe isa casein point. In his celebrated epis- 
tle to Du Perrier, whose daughter’s name was Rosette, he had written :— 
“ Et Rosette a vécu ce que vivent les roses.” (‘ And Rosette has lived 
: as the roses live.”) But the printer, who found the MS. difficult to read, 

t Roselle instead of Rosette. Malherbe, reading the proof, was struck 

y the change, and modified his verse as follows :—“ Et Rose elle a vécu 
ce que vivent les roses.” (“ And a Rose, she has lived as the roses live.’’) 
The comparison to the rose in the first instance adds greatly to the beauty 
of the image. 

Misprinted dates occur very often, and sometimes cause considerable 
confusion in the reader’s mind. In the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, in a review very admirably written, of the account of Corsica, 
' by Gregorovius, mention is made of Sampiero, the famous Corsican Con- 
dottiero. He was, says the reviewer, ‘‘ born a.p. 1498 at Bastelica, a vil- 
lage in the mountains, near Aiaccio.” After speaking of his military 
services in Italy, he adds :—* While thus acquiring distinction in foreign 
countries, he was not unmindful of his own. He returned home in 1597, 
and his reputation as a soldier supplying the place of titles and ancestry, 
won for him a noble bride—Vannina, daughter and heiress of Francis 
Ornando, a principal noble of the island.’’ Vannina must have bad a sin- 
' gular taste to select for her bridegroom a gentleman of the mature age 
i} of ninety-nine. I must observe that there is nothing in the context which 
a helps one to affix the right date, though it is afterwards said that he died 

in 1567, exactly thirty years before he married his blooming bride, whom, 
| in the meantime, he murdered. Misprints of this description make peo- 





it ple do strange things after their deaths. In a review w 
a weekly paper, reference is made to a pleasant letter from Swift to 
i” Arbuthnot, giving an excellent account of the mode of life of the former. 
. It is dated (by the printer) “on or about 1773,” from which it would ap- 
that it was written by the ghost of Swift to the ghost of Arbuthnot, 

i the former having died in 1745, and the latter in 1733. What makes this 
| misprint the more absurd is, that the letter consists chiefly of details res- 
pecting eating and drinking and the cheapness of living—not in the other 
world, but in Ireland. The Builder, a few weeks since, or the Globe 
quoting the paragraph, says that what Raffaelle did in his “ brief life’ was 
“marvellous.” So it was, but then Raffaelle did not live, as the para- 
graph stated, to be fifty-seven years of age. Here it is easy to rectify the 
error, the words being in figures, and a five inserted in the place of a three. 
But it only shows bow careful you should be in your comments when your 
printers are apt tostumble. Apropos ofthe Globde, the following passage 
appeared in its impression of January the 18th ult. :—“ Our printer yester- 
} day committed a serious error in giving our extract from the Registrar- 
General’s return. He makes us say that the inhabitants of London suf- 

fer at present from a high rate of morality.” About the same period the 
: Court Journal made a somewhat similar lapsus. A bride in high life 
i was said to have been accompanied to the altar by tight bridesmaids. 
For the sake of the young ladies referred to, I beg to say that the word 
in italics was intended to be eight. An error in the Morning Chronicle 
Dw fn the year 1829 must have caused many fruitless references to the Peer- 

} A “3 reported that a magnificent banquet had been given by the Duke 

ork. 

In the Daily Vews of the 7th of February, a mistake—rather than a 
misprint—occurred, which realised Sir Boyle Roche’s ideas of the capa- 
4 city of a bird, and almost equalled the supposition of Mrs. Malaprop. The 
i ministerial secessions were on the tapis, and the paper was made to say : 

“The late Chancellor of the Exchequer is in favour of retaining office, 
but Mr. Gladstone is inclined to retire from the ministry.” For a politi- 
cian, however, this was not a very inapplicable mistake. It resembled 
the distinction between the “ governor” and “ father,” in Sheridan’s 
“Critic.” Misprints en bloc are occasionally to be met with. In the 
Morning Chronicle of the 29th of January last, there was an account, on 
the fifth page, of Cardinal Wiseman’s voyage from Civitia Vecchia to 
Marseilles, with a description of a fearful storm, which was described in 
detail, with all due circumstantial sobriety. The next paragraph began : 
“No doubt, many persons will disbelieve this story, as many persons dis- 
believed the story of Louis Napoleon’s marriage with Mdlle. de Montijo, 
when it was first announced.” “ This story!’ What was it? Had Cardi- 
; nal Wiseman been saved from a tempest by floating on his paletot, like 
Mr. Newman’s favourite saint? To discover what seemed so hard to be- 
{ lieve, it was necessary to turn to the eighth page of the same impression, 
) where, in the Paris news of the day before, it was stated that the Count 
i de Morny is the uterine brother of the Emperor. “ It is now said—and, I 
may add, is believed in the best-informed quarters—that the Emperor had 
resolved to declare the Count de Morny the legitimate son of King Louis 
of Holland and Queen Hortense, and consequently his own brother.”’ In 
lifting the type for a different edition, the comment upon this paragraph 
had unfortunately been left behind ; for, after disposing of the Count de 
Morny, the cor ndent continued the adventure of Cardinal Wiseman 
as quietly as if nobody else’s affairs had interposed to render it doubtful. 
Another misprint en bloc crept, a few weeks since, into a leading weekly 
journal. A passage from the T'iznes was quoted respecting the deficien- 
cies in the camp at Balaklava. The description was a most painful one. 

speaking of the wants of the army, which was stated to be perish- 
ing on account of the absence of all things by which life is supported, the 
quotation went on to say: “ We cannot glance over the letters before us 
without discovering more and more deficiencies.’ And then this list a 
} ary :—“ 11,160 ewt. bristles, 70,000 cwt. rags, 3,680 cwt. sailcloth, 
80 cwt. oil, 7,987 cwt. mats, 6,090 cwt. raw hides, 5,100 owt. of tar, 
3,600 cwt. feathers, 400 cwt. potash, 555,012 timbers, 21,065 oak timbers 
for ship-building, and 2136 lasts pipestaves.” Bristles and rags! Plenty 
of both in the camp, no doubt ; but the enumeration of these articles be- 
longed to a ph in the next column, where the exports from Memel 


I saw lately 
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lated were only a few of “ the gentlemen who write with ease,” and are 
prioted with dificulty, to send their experiences to Household Words. 
In conclusion, just now, merely to show that there has been no invidious 
selection in the instances cited from the London press, it may be men- 
tioned that our own printer, in a proof of an article for a recent number 
of this journal, converted a very distinguished judge into “ Mr. Justice 
Nightman.” 





THE OLD CIVILIANS. 


The Institutes of Justinian, with English Introduction. Translations and 
Notes by Thomas Collet Sandars, M.A. London: John W. Parker and 
Son. 1853. ; 

“« We were very pleasant,” says David Copperfield, “ going down, and 
Mr. Spenlow gave me some hints in reference to my profession. He said 
“it was the genteelest profession in the world, and must on no account 
be confounded with the profession of a solicitor: being quite another 
sort of thing, infinitely more exclusive, less mechanical, and more profit- 
able. We took things much more easily in the Commons than they 
could be taken anywhere else,” he observed, “and that, sir, asa pri- 
vileged class, apart Discontented people might talk of corrup- 
tion in the Commons, closeness in the Commons, and the necessity of 
reforming the Commons,” said Mr. Spenlow, solemaoly, in conclusion, 
“ but when the price of wheat per bushel had been highest, the Commons 
had been busiest: and a man might lay his hand upon his heart and 
say this to the whole world—Touch the Commons and down comes the 
country.” 

This genteel and indispensable basiness, which Mr. Spenlow describes 
with such unction, is among the residues of a large and thriving concern 
which at one time employed the talents and the midnight oil of the 
students and Universities of half Earope. The Roman or Civil Law, as 
it is exhibited in the system of Justinian, was for centuries wholly, and 
still is partially, the rule of all tribunals in Italy, Spain, and the South 
of France. - It forms the acknowledged basis of decision in all the Ger- 
man courts of justice, and enters deeply into the principles of Scottish 
jurisprudence. In England indeed its reception has been limited, and 
always watched with jealousy, for its maxims were incompatible with the 
system earlier established in our courts of law. But even here, in con- 
nexion with the cannon law, it has niched itself securely : and although 
marriage and inheritance, death and birth—and consequently mankind 
in general—are affected by its operations, yet Doctors’ Commons has 
hitherto proved itself, in spite of open assault, or secret murmurs, as 
irremovable as infelix Theseus himself, and survives alike the envy of 
common lawyers and the besoms of reforming Parliaments. 

We have no intention however of arguing either for or against the 
practice or doctrines of civilians. We side neither with the Capuleis of 
the Temple, nor the Montagues of the Court of Arches. We have no ob- 
jection to the thriving business of Spenlow, Jorkins and Co. Our pur- 
pose is to take occasion, from Mr. Sandars’ careful edition of Justinian 
Institutes to survey briefly the origin, progress, and fortunes of a system 
of laws which were once imposed upon the whole civilised world, and 
have proved of more perdurable stuff than the Empire of Rome itself. 

The Romans were essentially a litigious people, both in a good and 
a bad sense of the word. On the one hand, they were deeply impressed 
with the Majesty’of law, as a controliing idea ; on the other, they were 
childishly prone to dabble with its quibbles and formularies. Next to 
his landlord, Dandie Dinmont reverenced a great lawyer : and next to 
his General, the Roman held in honour the gentlemen of the gown. It 
must be admitted indeed that the military and legal professions were not 
kept apart in those days. The peace-loving Cicero donned a cuirass; 
Cwesar was hardly less celebrated as a pleader than as a captain; and 
even families in which, like that of the Mucii, legal knowledge was an 
heirloom, added ovations and triumphs to their forensic laurels. It may 
be questioned, however, whether the Scipios were a more popular house 
than the Scevole. The farmer who brought an action of trespass against 
his neighbour, or Caius of the Vicus Tuscus, who lodged an appeal 
against Titius for obstructing his watercourse, might hear with indiffer- 
ence of the blockade of Carthage; but both of them would anxiously 
await the hour when Scevola took his seat in the portico ready to ad- 
judicate or advise. Even if the Roman commoner could read, he had no 
Cabinet Lawyer or Archbold’s Practice to refer to. He depended upon 
the oral council of the professor for the minutest formulary or symbol of 
his case. The return he gave for gratuitous advice was his vote: and as 
every Roman of family aspired to the honours of the commonwealth, most 
Romans, not utterly obscure, acquainted themselves with the common 
rules and practice of the law. Our own civil and criminal processes 
are sufficiently mysterious to the uninitiated. An attorney may be an 





evil, but there is a worse evil under the sin than an attorney—the law 
itself interpreted by the client. But at Rome the peril of managing your 
own cause was infinitely greater. To attempt it was proclaiming your- 
self fit for a gaol or Bedlam—it was so shrouded by symbols, so fenced 
by indispensable forms. Hence Rome, if the Gehenna of debtors, was 
the Paradise of lawyers. Every jurisconsult was, in respect of his client, 
an absolute king. He required their votes once in a year; but they 
needed his wisdom every market-day. At such seasons the masters of 
the art were seen walking in the forum, ready to impart their advice to 
the meanest of their fellow-citizens ; and thus indirectly canvassing them 
for the next election. As their years and honours increased, they seated 
themselves at home, at the entrance of their houses, to expect with 
patient gravity the visits of their clients, who at the dawn of day, from 
the town and country, began to thunder at their door. The duties of 
social life, and the incidents of judicial proceeding, were the ordinary 
subjects of these consultations, and the verbal or written opinion of the 
jurisconsults were framed according to the rules of ethics or law. The 
groups in the porch partook of the character of a school. The youths 
of their own order and family were permitted to listen, and the know- 
ledge of the elders was transmitted and inculcated with oracular preci- 
sion and authority. The professors were enthusiasts in their way. Our 
devotees to Coke and Lyttelton seldom affect to regard their writings as 
graceful or attractive. An English lawyer seeks intellectual relaxation, 
not in the Statutes at Large, but in ancient or modern literature, But 
the Romans affirmed the study of the law to be in itself pleasant and 
attractive. The twelve tables were committed to the memory of the young 
and the meditations of the old. They were studied both for immediate 
objects and as archzological curiosities. ‘They amuse the mind,” says 
Cicero, who, however, was by no means disinclined to a joke at the 
cloth, “ by the remembrance of old words and the portraits of ancient 
manners; they inculcate the soundest principles of government and 
morals: and I am not afraid to affirm, that the brief compositions of 
the st: Sa surpasses in genuine value the libraries of Grecian philo- 
sophy. 

When such were the rewards of legal proficiency, and such the litigious 
character of the people, it may be readily conceived that there was actu- 
ally but one civil profession at Rome. Over the clergy a tight hand was 
kept. The pontiffs were nearly as much secular as sacerdotal personages ; 
the chiefs of the sacred colleges alone were subjected to spiritual res- 
traints. They were rarely allowed to be absent from their dioceses ; and 
one especially, the Flamen Dialis, or Bishop of Rome, in respect of Jupi- 
ter Maximus, its presiding deity, was forbidden to sleep three nights to- 
gether out of his own house in the Via Sacra. The soothsayers and 
augurs commanded as little respect as the French abbés in the year 1790. 
Politically, indeed, they were useful. They were employed in breaking 
up an assembly, as soon as the brickbats began to fly about the rostrum, 
or when a decision unfavourable to the senate seemed inevitable. But 
both ethically and theologically these reverend gentlemen were regarded 
as little better than priests of Mambo-jumbo ; and a Roman paterfamilias 
would have been less surprised by a speech from an ox, than by word of 
admonition from a clergyman. With the medical profession it fared even 
worse. Considering their incessant wars, and their nearly as frequent 
rows in the forum, the Quirites must have stood often in need of surgery ; 
yet surgeons are rarely named, and never with honour, either in Latin 
writings or inscriptions. Antonius Musa had probably in his day the 
most extensive practice in Rome, yet bad he not luckily cured Augustus 
of a tertian ague by the application of a cold shower-bath, he would have 
shared the oblivion of all his other patients. As for physicians generally, 
their civil status was below that of the meanest free inhabitant of the 
Saburra. He was sometimes a freedman, but mostly a slave; and he 
was employed in offices which none but a slave would have undertaken. 
The most innocent of his duties was the preparation of perfames ; but he 
was often called upon by his patron, or his patron’s lady, to concoct a 
dose of poison, either for the purpose of suicide, or for the removal of an 
objectionable neighbour or Hval The profession of the law was indeed 
in all respects paramount, both under the Commonwealth and the Em- 
pire. The lawyers entered into a profitable partnership with the orator, 
and in their combined character they found plenty of business, both in the 
civil and criminal courts. 

When law was so much in demand, and its professors “so loved and 
honoured,” it is not surprising that the Roman statutes at large attained, 
even at an early period, a most inconvenient balk. The national genius 


Greeks. It had even condescended to borrow from the less inventive 
Etruscans. But in matters of the law, whether the weightier or the merely 
formal, it was quick, apprehensive, and “forgetive.” To devise a new 
law was almost as essential to the reputation of a candidate for civil 
honours at Rome, as a speech in Parliament to that of an Eaglish or 
American representative. But the /ex seripta was not the only addition 
to the statute-book. The pretors inaugurated their administration with 
a programime of the rules which they intended to observe in the exercise 
of their office : and the pretorian decisions—or oral law of the home and 
foreign magistrates—were as various as the characters of their authors, 
and yearly added to the inextricable maze of laws. To abridge and co- 
dify this heterogeneous mass of ordinances was a favourite project with 
all the reformers of Rome, from the Gracchi to JuliusCasar. More than 
one of the emperors, whose rescripts augmented the evil, attempted to 
remedy it: but it was reserved for the indefatigable and ubiquitous Ha- 
drian to accomplish the design. His Perpetual Edict is sufficient alone, 
if other memorials were wanting, to immortalize his reign. This well- 
digested code at once put an end to the vague and arbitrary jurisdiction 
of the provincial governors. It supplanted the twelve tables as the stan- 
dard of jurisprudence ; and if it did not materially improve the theory of 
law, it at least conferred upon suitors the invaluable boon of uniform and 
invariable practice. ‘ 

The precepts of philosophy seldom if ever affect the forms or principles 
of jurisprudence in this country. A barrister who should profess to be 
guided by the doctrines of Hegel or Schelling would probably in a single 
term find himself briefless. Judges occasionally cite Latin in their 
charges to the grand jury ; but a chief or puisné avowing himself to be a 
disciple of Kant or Reid, would be regarded by the bar as “ fatuus ac 
JSuriosus.”’ But the maxims of the Grecian schools were not merely fa- 
miliar to the Roman magistrates, but liberally employed as the nd- 
work of their laws by the most celebrated legislators. The collections 
of Justinian bear manifold traces of the influence of the Stoics ; and pra- 
tors and pro-consuls modified their decisions by their respective er 
tions for the Academic and Epicurean sects. We do not know whether 
their metaphysical tastes improved their legal acumen ; but they certainly 
imparted to the body of the Roman law a dignity, coherence, and an 
ethical tone which we shall vainly seek in more recent codes. The Stoi- 
cal philosophy, which steeled its professors against the tyranny of the 
emperors, by instructing them to view life and death, evil report and 
good report, exile and the rack, as accidents of mortality, particularl 
affected the legislation of Rome after the accession of Tiberius ; nor until 
Christianity had supplied a higher rule of action, do the traces of the 
Porch vanish from the laws of Rome. When in the twelfth century the 
study of civil law revived in Europe, its professors naturally imbibed 
many of its philosophical doctrines ; and the Christian schools of Bologna 
and Montpelier often afforded the singular spectacle of a fierce dispute 
between the followers of Epicurus and Zeno. 

The Christianized empire of Rome continued to be governed by the 
principles of its pagan legislators ; and though the institutions of mar- 
riage, slavery, and public worship were modified by the new creed, the 
laws which awarded the penalties of crime or regulated the succession and 
distribution of property, still reflected the age of the Decemvirs and the 
Scevole. But the new wine was visibly impairing the old vessels; the 
inconsistency between the religion and jurisprudence of the state was 
with each generation becoming more apparent, and the rent was made 
wider by the growing pretensions of the church to control the decisions 
of the secular courts. In the reign of Theodosius the first attempt was 
made on a large scale to reconcile the inconsistencies, diminish the bulk, 
and define the rules of the Roman law. The emperor sought to lighten 
the duties of the judge by an edict which established five civilians as the 
oracles of legal decision. Caius, Paul, Ulpian and Modestinus were re- 
garded as equal authorities: but the distinction was reserved for Papi- 
nian of deciding in all cases where they disagreed. The task however 
was still incompletely performed : the oracles not only often differed irre- 
concilably with one another, but had expressed their opinions so volumi- 
nously, as to impede materially the course of justice and impose intolera- 
ble burdens upon the skill or conscience of the judges. Justinian, on his 
accession to the throne, was compelled either to bridge over and consoli- 
date the chaos of laws and legal opinions which bad accumulated in the 
space of ten centuries, or to submit to all the evils of a virtual anarchy. 
Though himeelf an Illyrian soldier, he was no mean adept in the science 
of jurisprudence: and if he confided to others the labour of selection and 
condensation, yet for his choice of the most able civilians, he deserves to 
be applauded as the founder of a new era in the Roman law. His “ Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis” lacks indeed the harmony and precision of the code. 
It was not the reflection of one great mind, but the converging rays of the 
legal experience of nearly a thousand years. It was impossible to cancel 
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was unimaginative in art and literature. It was led in triumph by the 


the legislation of centuries without shaking to their centre the founda- 
tions of his empire. It might have been practical still further to reduce 
the mass of materials, or to arrange them on more scientific principles. 
But the work was to be done quickly ; the number and weight of discor- 
dant rules were enormous, and we may rather marvel at the comparative 
harmony of Justinian’s statute-book, than cavil at the incoherences of its 
structure. 

But we should earn little gratitude from our readers were we to eon- 
duct them into the labyrinth of obscure and tedious records which con- 
tain the history of Justinian’s laws—their reception at the time, their 
fortunes afterwards. The names, or at least the writings of its sages and 
commentators, are rapidly passing into oblivion. The stream of literature 
has nearly deserted a channel into which at one time both philosophy 
and learning poured their choicest and most copious stores. Even in 
Spain, where improvement moves tardily, the influence of Accarsius, 
Baldus and Cujacius is on the decline, while in the rest of Europe the 
studies which once absorbed the favours of monarchs, and conferred the 
most brilliant of reputations, have fallen into neglect, or lurk in obscure 
and remote corners. 

Yet there are some salient points in the history of the civilians which, 
as characteristic of the feelings or the manners of the past, we shall now 
briefly survey. The quarrels of lawyers have not been treated of even by 
Mr. Disraeli. 

The civil lawyers, it must be owned, from the earliest ages belied their 
name. Under the Commenwealth they were active political partizans ; 
under the Empire, when politics were nearly extinct, they created schisms 
of their own. There was indeed fair ground for fighting ; laws and lan- 
guage are ambiguous and arbitrary : positive institutions are often the re- 
sult of custom and prejudice : the voice of reason is less frequently au- 
dible in court than the clamour of argument, and the love of argument is 
inflamed by the envy of rivals, the vanity of masters, and the partial re- 
verence of disciples. The quarrels of the long robe were sometimes also 
the mask of political sentiments. The Augustan age produced two lumi- 
naries of the law, one of whom, Ateius Capito, was a high Tory, and the 
other Antistius Labeo, a sturdy Whig. Labeo was attached to the form 
of the old republic, and indulged, in common with a large minority of the 
senate, in dreams of its restoration. Capito, possibly from conviction 
that monarchy was essential to the security of the empire, was the advo- 
cate of innovation and of the Casar. Yet both were rigid conservators 
of the formularies of their profession : and although Labeo indulged in 
opposition to the government, he adhered strictly to the letter of the 
statute book, and was less accessible than his rival to the appeals of equi- 
ty. The founders of these opposite schools however did not give their 
own names to their respective sects. The schools were denominated from 
two of their later leaders, Sabinus and Proculius, until these two were 
supplanted by the yet more recent influence of Pegasus and Cassius. 
The Pegasians and Cassians exhibited a strange anomaly : for the liberal 
lawyers were represented by Pegasus, a supple courtier of Domitian, 
while Cassius, who gloried in his descent from Cvsar’s assassin was the 
chief of the imperial party. The conflict between the Proculians and 
Sabinians endured from the age of Augustus to that of Hadrian, when 
the publication of the Perpetual Edict modified or removed many of the 
causes of this long controversy. The vestiges of these schisms however 
remain deeply imbedded in the laws of Justinian, where, like the impres- 
sion of the stratige plants and animals which preceded men on this earth, 
they still record the legal revolutions of the Roman bar. 

The Perpetual Edict, although it silenced the parties, did not remove 
the discrepancies of the law. The Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theodo- 
sian Codes which succeeded it, are replete with contradictions, and the 
mass of obsolete and superfluous legislation, which had accumulated in 
the course of ten centuries, might have reconciled Lord Eldon himself 
to a revision of the statute-book. But although Justinian may be justl 
applauded as having in a great measure brought back the law to a uni- 
form standard, practical at the tribunals and intelligible to the professors, 
his codification by no means escaped the censure either of his own time 
or of posterity. His position was not favourable for the task. 

The despotism of the early Cwsars, which was more frequently the re- 
sult of individual caprice or crime than of any regular system, had be- 
come in the seventh century of our era, and at the Byzantine court, an 
organized absolutism. The Cesar stood in awe of the church alone, 
and the church was more zealous for the orthodoxy than for the civil 
liberty of its subjects. It bitterly and powerfully resented every attempt 
to relax the fetters of its Arian or Athanasian creeds, but it looked with- 
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out emotion upon the exactions and oppressions of the civil or military 
. The Byzantine Cesar could ill afford to revive in his laws even | 

the echoes of republican freedom ; it was Comgneaes to repeat the lan- | 
guage of Scsevola and Sulpicius ; and in bis selection of ancient laws, he | 
went no further back than the reign of Hadrian. It was urged, and with 
reason, against the new Code, that ite compilers, and Tribonian eepe- 
cially, condemned to silence the genuine and native wisdom of the sages 
of the republic : the civilians who lived under the first Caesars were sel- 
dom permitted to speak, while the be panos Greek, and African foreigners, 
who made law a trade, and regarded servility as a duty, were admitted 
as the authentic exponents of the science which they disgraced. It was 
perhaps as fairly urged in reply, that the maxims of elder and better 
ages were useless to a corrupt court and a degraded people, that the the- 
ories of the philosophers were superseded by the Gospel, and that Justi- 
nian conferred upon his subjects the only boon within his power—auni- 
formity of practice in their civil and criminal affairs. The n indeed 
was incomplete: either from haste or carelessness the code and pandects 
abound in contradictions : and their antimonies, or opposite laws, still 
exercise the ingenuity, and increase the profits of modern civilians. 

There is perhaps no period in the annals of mankind so melancholy and 
confused as that of the four centuries which succeeded Justinian’s death. 
That emperor, although a timid and superstitious bigot in whatever re- 
lated to the church, was a vigilant, active, and efficient statesman. His 
own abilities were seconded or even eur by those of some of his 
ministers ; and the last triumphs of the Roman arms were achieved by 
his generals Narses and Belisarius. But be could onl temporarily re- 
vive the dormant and decayed forces of his empire. Within another cen- 
tury its fairest provinces were swept away from it by the Saracens on 
the one side, and the Teutonic tribes on the other; and the dominions 
of the Byzantine Cesare were reduced to a third of the territory which 
Trajan ruled and Diocletian partitioned. The laws of Rome however 
survived its arms. The Arabian conquerors indeed introduced a system 
of religion and jurisprudence which was irreconcilable with the creed or 
the cole of the vanquished. But the more generous barbarians of the 
north brought with them the rudiments of a liberal civil policy, which, 
though irregular, like their freedom, was yet capable of organization, and 
amalgamated readily with the nobler and worthier elements of the Ro- 
man oe The Franks, Burgundians, and Ostrogoths were sufficiently 
civilized to embrace with zeal all that was available to them in the legal 
system of Rome; and while they rejected the emasculate vices of the 
conquered, acknowledged their proficieacy in the arts of administration 
and jurisprudence.—( 7'o be concluded next week.) 





LORD RAGLAN AND THE WEATHER. 
From the London “ Times.” 


Lord Raglan might in September have taken 
Sebastopol duly and truly ; 

But the weather (he raves about weather!) was warm, 
And he wished to take it—coolly ! 


So he made what was, indeed, to our foes, 
A diversion ; quoth he, * I’ll con it 
Awhile, and in the meantime keep 
My weather-eye upon it.”’ 


October, November, December came on, 
As if missioned his army to kill off: 

“The weather is now too cold,” quoth he, 
“Dll take it—with the chil) off!” 


For three months more despatches he wrote 
In meteorological form, 

’Till the storms have passed ; “ Tis too late now,” 
Quoth he, “ to take it—by storm!” 


Thus, whether the weather be foul or fair, 
Sebastopol ’scapes the blow— 

Then, down with the weatherzlass!—give a3 a man 
Who will take it—whether or no! 





CARDINAL WISEMAN IN A LIBEL SUIT. 

It will have been seen from our assize reports of yesterday that a ver- 
dict has been obtained against Cardinal Wiseman by a priest of his own 
persuasion in an action for libel. As the autborship of the libel was not 
denied, nor any justification pleaded, the jury had simply to consider the 
amount of damages required, and these they set at £1,000. Into this 

art of the subject we shall not enter ; but the trial produced so many inci- 
Senta illustrations of the discipline and usages of the Romish church that it 
would be unwise to pass it without notice. It is notevery day that such 
an insight is obtained into the doings of this community, and we there- 
fore recapitulate the leading particulars of the case for the benefit of our 
readers. 
The Rev. Mr. Boyle, the plaintiff in the action, is an Englishman, and 
was educated for the Romish church, partly in this country and partly 
abroad. In 1825 he joined the order of Jesuits, and in 1833 was ordained 
riest. In 1846 the “ Provincial Master” of the Jesuits in England invi- 
him to take “ the last solemn vow’’—a proceeding by which, it seems, 
he would have placed himself ‘‘ at the disposal of the Pope for foreign 
missions ;” or, in other words, have become liable to be sent to any part 
of the world at the Pope’s discretion. If he had refused to take this vow 
when formally called upon he would have been subjected to dismissal 
from the society, and this dismissal would have entailed loss of credit. 
However, he succeeded in escaping the difficulty, for upon his represent- 
ing to the Provincial that, although he would take the vow if command- 
ed, he had objections to doing so, he was released from the obligation, 
and permitted to quit the society on satisfactory terms. Shortly after 
this he was appointed “second priest” at Islington. Here he found a 
large church, capable of holding 3,000 or 4,000 persons (though the whole 
number of Papists in the parish, according to his own estimate, was but 
1,200 or 1,500), and an aged vicar, who lived in lodgings because he would 
not incur the responsibility of keeping up the vicarage-house. 

This seems to have been in 1847, at which time Dr. Griffith was Romish 
Bishop of the “ dioceses,” according to the arrangements prevailing in the 
community. Six or eight months afterwards Dr. Griffiths was succeeded 
in this office by Dr. Wiseman, and things appear to have gone on in their 
usual course till 1850—the year, as will be well remembered, in which 
Dr. Wiseman threw the whole kingdom into agitation by his assumption 
of new titles and powers. In that year Mr. Boyle received a letter from 
his superior to the effect that he was to be superseded in his situation, 
thou Bit does not seem that the proceeding was grounded on any direct 
complaint or any charge of misconduct. Dr. Wiseman appears simply to 
have alleged that, after full consideration, he had resolved upon making 
a “ total change of men and system” at Islington, and had accordingly 
appointed “ two fresh priests,’ one of whom proved to be the Rev. Mr. 
Oakley, a seceder, as will be recollected, from the Church of England, and 
@ gentleman of considerable property, Whether the Cardinal thought 
that a church with 3,000 or 4,000 sittings ought to be supplied with more 
than half as many attendants—whether he thought that a wealthy minis- 
ter was better for the place than a poor one, or by what motives in par- 
ticular he was influenced, is more than can be said ; but, at any rate, he 
decided that Mr. Boyle must be dismissed, though he offered him “an 
important mission at Chichester,’”"—a proceeding which of itself would 
seem to show that no impntation attached to his character. Mr. Boyle, 
however, was by no means willing to leave Islington. His salary there, 
as curate, was “5s.a-day,’’ and this was raised by certain dues to £150 
or £160 a-year. He seems, moreover, to have laid out £300 or £400 on 
the curate’s residence, in furniture and repairs, having intended, as he 
deposed, to increase his income by “ educating young gentlemen for the 
es design in which Cardinal Wiseman promised to assist 


According to his statement, he had expended his money on a distinct 
understanding with Dr. Griffiths as to the permanency of his position, 
but he had no written document in proof of such an arrangement. “ In 
our church,” said he, upon his cross-examination, “an inferior would 
not dare to ask for such a document from a superior. We are so much 
in their power and control that no priest would dare to say to his supe- 
rior, ‘ Put this in black and white ;’ he would not doit, but would most 
probably say, ‘This is not the man for me.’” Neither did it appear on 
the trial that he was unacceptable to his congregation, for one of its 
members deposed that when his removal was talked of a memorial in his 
favour was signed in a very short time by 1,100 of his parishioners,—i.e., 
something like four-fifths of the whole. eevee. though he appears to 
have questioned Dr. Wiseman’s power to remove him, he was neverthe- 
less removed ; he took his furniture with him, and, in liquidation of the 
other demand which he made on the score of his disbursements, he re- 
ceived only 60/., of which 30/7. was due for arrears of salary, and 20/. ab- 
sorbed by the costs of recovering the debt. For this purpose he employ- 


ed a solicitor, cortrary to whose advice he reduced his original claim, in 
consequence, as he testified, of the Cardinal’s “ pleading poverty.” It 
seems hard to discover in these transactions any great offence committed 
by Mr. Boyle, unless it be that of demurring to the will of bis superior, 


|in whatever way signified; but we learn, notwithstanding, that some- 


time afterwards the dismissed curate wrote two “ letters of apology” to 
the Cardinal, waited upon him at his “ palace” in Golden-square, and 
there, in the “ reception-room” of that establishment, “went on bis 
knees and asked him for pardon and forgiveness.” 

As long afterwards as May, 1854, occurred the circumstances out of 
which the trial in question arose. A Romish priest deposed in evidence 
that there were two parties in bis church—* a loyal party and a party 
which was not,’”’ which remarkable definition be presently corrected to 
“an ultra and a moderate party.” One of these sections disapproved 
the Cardinal’s conduct in the proceedings of 1850 ; the other defended 
it, and the disputants appear to have advocated their respective opinions 
in two foreign journals—the mi de la Religion and the Univers, the 
latter of which was alleged on the trial to be “ under the inspiration” of 
the Cardinal himself. A certain article adverse to the views of the ultra 
party having appeared in the Ami de /a Religion, the Cardinal seems at 
once to have attributed it in his own mind to the pen of Mr. Boyle, and 
in return himself indited an article in the Univers, signed with his own 
name, which contained the matter charged as libellous. In this state- 
ment Mr. Boyle’s connection with the order of the Jesuits, his subsequent 
career at Islington, and his proceedings in the matter of his removal 
were all so described that, although the plaintiff was not mentioned by 
name, there was no doubt as to the bearing of the allusions, and on these 

ounds the action for Jibel was brought and decided in the manner we 

ave already related. The case first came on for trial last summer, but, 
the plaintiff having been non-euited on that occasion, an application for 
@ new trial was made and granted. 

Such is a compendious exposition of the facts involved in the case of 
“ Boyle v. Wiseman,” and the reader will admit, we thiuk, that they con- 
vey an edifying view of the discipline maintained in the Romish church. 
Whatever may be the position of this community in other respects, it is 
at least plain that its interests are not likely to suffer from any want of 
power in its authorities, or any lack of rigour in the administration. 
These points, perhaps, are chiefly important to Papists themselves, but 
Englishmen may do well to observe and reflect upon the organization of 
a church from the advances of which the interests of civil and religious 
liberty have at all times had so much to fear.— Times, April 5. 





THE LIFE, THE WORKS, AND THE DEATH OF THE 
AUTHORESS OF “ JANE EYRE.” 


We regret to announce the death of Mrs. Nicol, formerly Miss Bronté, 
who under the nom de plume of Currer Bell, established a lasting repu- 
tation by the publication of “‘ Jane Eyre.” We have two other novels 
from her pen, * Shirley,” and “ Villette,” and all are especially distin- 
guished for great power of conception and vigorous portrayal of charac- 
ter. The unfortunate lady, who was the last survivor of a family of six, 
died on Saturday last, at her father’s house, at Haworth, Yorkshire.— 
Manchester Guardian, _— 


“ Currer Bell” is dead! The early death of the large family of whom 
she was the sole survivor, prepared all who knew the circumstances to ex- 
pect the loss of this gifted creature at any time ; but not the less deep will 
be the grief of society that her genius will yield us nothing more. We 
have three works from her, which will hold their place in the literature 
of our century; and, but for her frail health, there might have been 
three times three, for she was under forty, and her genius was not of an 
exhaustible kind. Ifit had been exhaustible, it would have been ex- 
hausted some time since. She had every inducement that could hare 
availed with one less high-minded to publish two or three novels a year. 
Fame waited upon all she did ; and she might have enriched herself by 
very slight exertion ; but her steady conviction was that the publication 
of a book is a solemn act of conscience—in the case of a novel as much 
as any other kind of book. She was not fond of speaking of herself and 
her conscience ; but she now and then uttered to her very few friends 
things which may, alas! be told now, without fear of hurting her sensi- 
tive nature—things which ought to be told in her honour. Among these 
sayings was one which explains the long intervals between her works. 
She said that she thought every serious delineation of life ought to be the 
product of personal experience and observation—experience naturally 
occurring, and observation of a normal, and not of a forced or special 
kind. “I have not accumulated, since I published ‘ Shirley,’ ” she said, 
“ what makes it needful for me to speak again ; and, till I do, may God 
give me grace to be dumb! ”’ She had a conscientiousness which could not 
be relaxed by praise or even sympathy—dear as sympathy was to her 
sensitive nature. She had no vanity which praise could aggravate or 
censure mortify. She calmly read all adverse reviews of her books, for 
the sake of instruction ; and when she could not recognize the aptness of 
criticism, she was more puzzled than hurt or angry. 

The common flatteries which wait upon literary success she quizzed 
with charming grace; and any occasional severity, such as literary 
women are favoured with at the beginning of their course, she accepted 
with a humility which was full of dignity and charm. From her feeble 
constitution of body her sufferings by the death of her whole family and 
the secluded and monotonous life she led, she became morbidly sensitive 
in some respects ; but in her high vocation, she had, in addition to the 
deep intuitions of a gifted woman, the strength of s man, the patience of 
a hero, and the conscientiousness of a saint. In the points in which wo- 
men are usually most weak—in regard to opinion, to appreciation, to 
applause—her moral strength fell not a whit behind the intellectual 
force manifested in her works. Though passion occupies too prominent 
a place in her pictures of life, though women have to complain that she 
represents love as the whole ay" sole concern of their lives, and though 
governesses especially have r son to remonstrate, and do remonstrate, 
that their share of human contict is laid open somewhat rudely and in- 
considerately and very sweepingly to social observation, it is a true social 
blessing that we have had a female writer who has discountenanced sen- 
timentalism and feeble egotism with such practical force as is apparent 
in the works of Currer Bell. Her heroines love too readily, too vehe- 
hemently, and sometimes after a fashion which their female readers may 
resent; but they do their duty through every thing, and are healthy in 
action, however morbid in passion. 

How admirable this strength is—how wonderful this force of integrity 
can hardly be understood by any but the few who know the story of this 
remarkable woman’s life. The account of the school in “ Jane Eyre” is 
only too true. The “ Helen” of that tale is—not precisely the eldest 
sister, who died there—but more like her than any other real person. She 
is that sister, “‘ with adifference.”’ Another sister died at home soon after 
leaving the school, and in consequence of its hardships ; and “ Currer 
Bell’’ (Charlotte Bronti) was never free, while there, (for a year and a 
half) from the gnawing sensation or consequent feebleness of downright 
hunger ; and she never grew an inch from that time. She was the small- 
est of women ; and it was that school which stunted her growth. As she 
tells us in “‘ Jane Eyre,” the visitation of an epidemic caused a total 
change and radical reform in the establishment, which was even removed 
to another site. But the reform came too late to reverse the destiny of 
the doomed family of the Brontis. 

These wonderful girls were the daughters of a clergyman who, now 

very aged and infirm, survives his wife and all his many children. The 
name Bronti (an abbreviation of Bronterre) is Irish, and very ancient. 
The mother died many years ago, and several of her children. When the 
reading world began to have an interest in their existence, there were 
three sisters and a brother living with their father at Haworth, near 
Keighley, in Yorkshire. The girls had been out as governesses—Char- 
lotte at Brussels, as ie no secret to the readers of “ Villette.” They re- 
joiced to meet again at home—Charlotte, Emily, and Ann (“Currer,”’ 
* Ellis,” and “ Acton.”) In her obituary notice of her two sisters, “ Cur- 
rer” reveals something of their process of authorship, and their experi- 
ence of failure and success. How terrible some of their experience of 
life was, in the midst of the domestic freedom and indulgence afforded 
them by their studious father, may be seen by the fearful representations 
of masculine nature and character found in the novels and tales of Emily 
and Ann. They considered it their duty, they told us, to present life as 
a Gar it ; and they gave us “Wuthering Hights,”’ and “ The Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall.” Such an experience as this indicates is really per- 
plexing to English people in general ; and all that we have to do with 
tis to bear it in mind when disposed to pass criticism on the coarse- 
ness which, to a certain degree, pervades the works of all the sisters, and 
the repulsiveness which makes the tales by Emily and Ann really hor- 
rible to people who have not iron nerves, 

“Jane Eyre” was naturally and universally sup to be Charlotte 
herself; but she always deuied it, calmly, cheerfully, and with the obvi- 
ous sincerity which characterized all she said. She declared that there 
was nO more ground for the assertion than this: She once told ber sisters 





that they were wrong—even morally Meee making their heroines 
beautiful, as a matter of course. They repl 





ed that it was impossible to ! 








make @ heroine interesting on other terms. Her answer was, “I will 
prove to you that you are . I will show you a heroine as small 
and as plain as myself who be as interesting as any of yours.” 
‘Hence ‘Jane Eyre,” said she, in telling the anecdote: “but she is 
not myself, any further than that.” As the work went on the interest 
io a ~ ae. When she came to “ Thornfield” she could not 
. & short-sighted to excess, she wrote in little square paper- 
books, beld close to her eyes, and (the first copy) in pencil. “On she went, 
writing incessantly for three weeks ; by w time she bad carried her 
heroine away from Thornfield, and vesknenell in a fever, which compelled 
her to pause. The rest was written with less vehemence, and with more 
anxious care. The world adds, with less vigor and interest. Sheeould 
gratify her singular reserve in regard to the publication of this remarka- 
ble book. We all remember how long it was before we could learn who 
wrote it, and any particulars of the writer, when the name was Lb 
She was living among the wild Yorkshire hills, with a father who was too 
muck absorbed in his studies to notice her occupations; in a place where 
newspapers were never seen, (or where she never saw any,) and in a house 
where the servants knew nothing about books, manuscripts, or 
the post. When she told her secret to ber father, she carried ye 
in one band, and an adverse review in the other, to save his simple and 
unworldly mind from rash expectations of a fame and fortune which she 
was determined should never be the aims of her life. That we have had 
only two novels since, shows how deeply grounded was this resolve. 

“ Shirely was conceived and wrought out in the midst of fearful domes- 
tic grief. Her only brother, a young man of once splendid promise which 
was early blighted, and both her remaining sisters, died in one b 
There was something inexpressibly affecting in the aspect of the frail lit- 
tle creature who had done such wonderful things, and who was able to 
bear up, with so bright an eye and so composed a countenance, under 
such a weight of sorrow, and such a prospect of solitude. In her 
mourning dress (neat as a quaker’s), with her beautiful hair, smooth 
brown, her fine eyes blazing with meaning, and her sensible face indicat- 
ing a habit of self-control, if not of silence, she seemed a perfect 
household image— irresistibly recalling Wordsworth’s description of that 
domestic treasure. And she was this. She wasas able at the needle as 
at the pen. The household knew the excellence of her cookery before 
they heard of that of her books. In so utter a seclusion as she lived in— 
in those dreary wilds, where she was not strong enough to roam over the 
hills: in that retreat where her studious father rarely broke the silence 
—and there was no one else todo it; in that forlorn house, planted on 
the Lng 4 clay of the churchyard, where the graves of her sisters were 
before her window ; in such a living sepulchre, her mind could not but 
prey upon itself; and how it did suffer, we see in the more painful :por- 
tions of her last novel, “ Villette.”’ She said, with a change in her stead 
countenance, that she should feel very lonely when her father A 
Bat she formed new ties after that. She married ; and it is the old father 
who survives to mourn her. He knows, to his comfort, that it is not for 

ong. Others now mourn her, in a domestic sense ; and, as for the pub- 
lic, there can be no doubt that a pang will be felt in the midst of the 
strongest interests of the day, through the length and breadth of the land, 
and in the very heart of Germany, (where her works are singularly a 
preciated,) France and America, that the “Currer Bell,” who so lately 
stole as a shadow into the field of cotemporary literature has alreddy be. 
come a shadow again—vanished from our view, and heuceforth haunting 
only the memory of the multitudes whose expectation was fixed upon her. 
—London Daily News. 


ar 


THE CRIMEA. 

DESPERATE FIGHTING IN THE TRENCZES.—Incessant and bloody con- 
flicts have lately taken place in the breaches of the besiegers of Sebasto- 
pol. The most serious occured on the night of the 22d ult. It is thus 
reported by the intelligent correspondent of the Morning Herald, wri- 
ting from the spot on the following day. 


Last night one of the most desperate of the sorties which have been 
made on the allied lines for some time past took place against our ad- 
vanced parallels on the right attack. I have already informed your 
readers that several new works have lately been undertaken by the 
French on our extreme right, toward the Inkerman Valley, and our t 
attack has also advanced a new parallel, both for the sake of protec 
the flawk “6f the French batteries, and also for the purpose of concentra- 
ting a heavy fire on the works round Malakoff Tower. These advanced 
works of the English and French are divided bp a deep gully, called the 
middle ravine, and no effort which the enemy could use has been wanting 
to hinder their construction. Latterly both parties seem to have 
nised the fact that the Malakoff Tower, and its works are the key of the 
whole Russian position south of the harbour. It is the knowledge of this 
fact which has now led the Allies to concentrate their greatest efforts upon 
this point, and which has also induced the enemy to throw up a second 
and higher tier of batteries, with flanking works, in addition to the cir- 
cular batteries already there. But even with the enormous nature of these 
works, strengthened also by abbattis and deep ditches, the enemy was 
not content, or at least did not consider himself secure, and accordingly, 
by a most daring mancuver, they occupied a small eminence at the head 
of the middle ravine, and threw up a fresh advanced work. This battery, 
which was intended to, and indeed does flank the advance parallels of 
both English and French, is that upon which the French made an unsuc- 
cessful attack some two or three weeks since, and the Russians are in fall 
possession of it to this hour. The advanced parallels which connect the 
trenches of both the Allies crown the middle ravine within sixty yards 
of the Russian work, now called the Mamelon, and, owing to this extreme 
proximity, night skirmishes take place between the Allies and Russians. 

Last night the guard for the trenches was furnished by detachments 
from the 7th, 34th, 77th, 88th, 90th and 97th regiments, all under the 
command of Col. Kelly, of the 34th, who was field officer for the night. 
The French guard was composed of four regiments from the 4th and 2d 
divisions, with a strong party of volunteers—in all about 6000 men. Our 
own party was only between 1,400 and 1,600. The French held the right 
and flank of the advanced work; the English the left and part of the 
eentre opposed to the Mamelon. Soon after the guard entered the 
trenches the Russians began a desultory cannonade, firing every minute 
or so upon different parts of ourline. Itdid but little mischief, and no no- 
tice was taken of it beyond the occasional shell with which the French 
replied every now and then. 

About 10 o’clock however, the fire of the Russians rather increased, 
and a slight confusion was heard in the neighbourhood of the Mamelon ; 
but still there was no indication of any attempt at attack, as the night, 
though very dark, was clear and still. A little after 10 the enemy’s fire 
became rather quick, and as it has been since remarked, appeared so 
managed as to prevent the noise of any advancing body being distin- 
guished. In the midst of this one of our advanced sentries on the left 
was heard to cry out, and the sound was followed instantly hy the dis- 
charge of a musket, while almost at the same moment two or three of 
the outposts fell back upon the parallel saying that they believed a large 
force of the enemy wereadvancing. Ofcourse, though all were instantly on 
the qui vive, the report was not credited at that moment, until heavy volleys 
of musketry from the French on the right showed that the enemy had 
something or other on the.tapis. The men instantly stood to their arms, 
and fell in along the lines, though there were still no indications of an 
attack until Captain Vicars, who was eagerly looking over the breast- 
work, descried through the darkness a strong column of men, rapidly 
yet silently approaching’our defences. He instantly called as loud as he 
could, “ Look out, men, here are the Russians,” and the whole force on 
the left lay down behind the breastwork, and prepared for action, lean- 
ing their Minies over the bank, and taking a cool, deadly aim upon their 
assailants. Not a shot was fired until the Russians were within twenty 
yards of the work, when, at the word, a murderous volley was poured into 
the head of the column which literally made the whole mass reel and 
falter. The Russian officers, it is said, instantly rushed to the head of 
their troops, and cheered them on, while at the same time they strove to 
deploy them into line. Perhaps, fortunately for us, the nature of the 
ground in front of the parallel only admitted of this latter manceaver be- 
ing partially carried into effect, and, by the time it was accomplished the 
enemy had suffered dreadfully under our fire, which, from the first volley, 
was continued incessantly. The instant the Russians had partially de- 
ployed, they strove to close with the point of the bayonet, and dashed 
at the breastwork with tremendous cheers. The men of the 90th, 97th 
and 34th never exposed themselves, bat, Obedient to the commands of 
their officers, laid close under the breastwork, never throwing away a 
shot, and bayoneting the Russians in the head and breast as they strove 
to cross the breastwork. At the same time all the Russian batteries 
opened their fire against all the English and French lines, and poured a 

erfect storm of shot and shell in every direction. The fight with the 
oglish was on the extreme left of the line. On the extreme right, where 
the French were posted, the continued roll of musketry showed that they 
were desperately engaged and hard pushed. The centre of our position, 
which was guarded by detachments of the 7th, 77th, and 88th, was not 
attacked at the same time with the others, bat when the English on the 
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left were at close quarters a powerful column of the enemy suddenly made 
appearance at the centre of the parallel. 

The 7th, 77th, and 88th, had been aroused theroughly by the firing at 
the other parts of the position, and were therefore of course well prepared 
for the attack. Their advanced sentries fell back to the shelter of the 
work in admirable order, and as the enemy approached, a steady, deadly 
file-fire was on them all along the line. As they ran on, the ene- 

fired a ecattered volley, which did but little mischief, and instantly 
after precipitated themselves upon the breastwork. A most desperate 
struggle ensued. Our men met them with the point ef the bayonet, and 
pitched them back as fast as they gained the top of the work, but still 
the enemy persevered for a few moments, when the Russian soldiers be- 
gan to flag in their impetuosity, and eventually no longer attempted to 
mount the parapet, but remained at the foot firing vague and scattered 
— nine-tenths of which passed over the heads of our men harmless. 
Our fellows, lying down under the bank, returned the volleys with dead- 
ly intereut, while the Russian officers flew up and down the ranks of their 
men, apparently using their utmost to bring them to the charge again. 
After some time their efforts were effectual, and again the enemy ad- 
vanced to force the parallel. One officer, who was armed with a short 
sword and dagger, in particular, distinguished himeelf, and, followed b 
@ few men, gained the parapet and made a desperate attempt to cut bis 
way into the work. His soldiers after a while supported him, and both 
sides used the bayonet, our men literally slaughtering the Russians as 
mounted by scores and scores. Ali this time a bloody fight was 
ng with the French on the right, while the Russian batteries fired in- 
discriminately along the whole line. Our batteries returned the fire with 
shot and shell ; the flashes of the guns made the air quite light, and the 
roar was deafening and awful. Still the contest went on along the whole 
of the advanced work. The enemy persevered in their attack on the 
English, and poured such masses on our thin and extended line, that at 
one time it seemed as if they were about to be successful. But our gal- 
lant countrymen never flinched. Though the enemy were along the whole 
— of the parapet, and the Russian officer to whom I have alluded, was, 
th five or six others, actually inside the work, our troops fought with 
the same dogged obstinacy, clubbing their firelocks and beating down the 
men on the parapet or stabbing desperately with the bayonet. 

Colone) Kelly of the 34th, (who was field officer in command of the 
trench,) Capt. Vicars, of the 97th, Hon. Capt. Browne, of the 7th, and 
Capt. Bayley of the 88th, particulary distinguished themselves by the 
coolness oe 4 daring with which they led the different detachments, and 
maintained the contests against such overpowering numbers, for the enemy 
were 6,000 or 7,000 strong, while the whole of our guard, as I have alread 
said, only mustered between 1,500 and 1,600 men. Not until this hand- 
to-hand combat had lasted nearly twenty minutes, and not until every 
man who succeeded in forcing his way down from the parapet into the 
trench was instantly bayoneted, did the enemy falter in their attack, and 
even then they strove to hold the top of the breastwork. But from this 
last stand they were driven also—the 88th literally pitching them off with 
their bayonets headlong to the ditch below. Even after having been com- 
pletely driven out of the parallel, the enemy stood still and fired a con- 

ued heavy file fire into the work, which, I regret to say, caused some 
severe losses among our gallant officers. Capt. the Hon. Cavendish 
Browne, of the 7th, while cheering and animating the men, received no 
less'than seven musket balls through the chest, and expired instantly. 
Under cover of this file-fire, the Russians strove to carry off their wounded, 
but the incessant volleys of musketry which were poured into them from 
our lines eventually compelled them to fall back, though they still con- 
tinued to fire heavy musketry from time to time. 

While this was going on, on the left and centre, the French on the right 
were engaged in a most serious contest. It seems that our allies were 
completely taken by surprise by the enemy’s sortie, eo much so that be- 
fore they could offer any effectual resistance, or move up their reserve, 
the Russians had gained complete possession of their portion of the work 
and opened such a deadly fire upon the French that they were com- 

lied to give ground before it. The French soon received reinforcements, 

t by that time the enemy had considerably advanced, and were destroy- 
ing the trench. The French, nevertheless, instantly charged them, and 
succeeded in driving them back for some distance, though not out of the 
work. Both parties then halted, and within 20 paces commenced a terri- 
fic file-fire into each other’s ranks, which caused serious loss both to the 
enemy ae oe wo — . pe minutes of + the French uw 

» and soon, @ series 0 rate struggles, succaefled, in the 
course of half an hour, in cengtetety ejecting the Hossians from the 
trench, though not, I regret to say, until the work was very ¢ iderably 

, and our allies had sustained a very heav men and 

But that the two columns which attacked the Eng line were 
signally defeated, the hold which the enemy for a time obtained in the 
French advanced work might have proved a most serious affair. 

The musketry commenced at about half-past ten. The contest was 
over, past redemption, for the enemy that attacked our parallel by balf- 

eleven ; but with the French the fighting was severe for an hour 


_ The Russian batteries kept up their cannonade until three in the 
morning. Some shells fired by the French morter batteries during the 
struggle set fire to one of the buildings in the dockyards and to one of 
the houses in the town. 

The loss on the English side in men was low beyond all precedent; 
but among officers, I regret to say, the casualties have been most 
severe. 

About twenty prisoners were captured by our men. One a Russian 
officer, whom Captain Richman engaged and cut his ear off, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing him. The Russian officer who displayed such cou- 
rage in leading his men was bayonetted with the five soldiers, who, with 
him, succeeded in getting into the trench. He was armed with a yata- 

and double-edged dagger. The former was taken by an officer of 
88th. It isa beautiful weapon, handsomely mounted, and the blade 
inlaid with gold Damascene work. Both sword and dagger were as keen 


‘ag razors, and bore distinct marks of having just been sharpened and fine 


bat to them. 

é loss of the French, I am sorry to add, has been unusually heavy. 
The very careful manner in which they always conceal their number of 
casualties in affairs like last night, makes it difficult to arrive at the 
truth ; but I am informed that they have lost no less than fifteen officers 
and upward of 500 men killed and wounded. Of these six officers and 
150 men are said to be killed. 

The loss of the enemy has been most severe. To-day I visited our 
works, which are only distant about 250 yards from the scene of the con- 
test and from a bill Gordon’s Battery, a long line of Russian dead was 
visible outside our parallel. I should say that not less than 200 corpses 
lie beyond our line at this point. In front of the French they were thicker, 
some 300 being in front of their works. Nearly 100 of the enemy’s dead 
lie inside the French parallel as they fell. Only five are in ours, one 
Officer and four men. = 


The Times’ correspondent thus winds up his account : 


On the right the attack was more serious and sudden. Our men had 
been ordered out to the support of the French from one part of their 
lines, and while they were away, the Russians came up to the flank of the 
works, and took them in reverse, so that they had to fight their way back 
to get tc their position. The gallant old 7th Fusiliers had to run the 
gauntlet of a large body of the enemy whom they drove back a Ja four- 
chette. One brave young fellow, Capt. Cavendish Browne, of the 7th, 
was killed. Two or three musket balls passed through his body. The 
34th Regiment had an enormous force to contend against, and as their 
brave Colonel Kelly was leading them on, he was shot down, and carried 
off by the enemy. His dead body was found outside the trenches this 
morning. The 77th behaved most gallantly, and the 97th proved them- 
selves worthy of their position in the glorious old Light Division. In the 
midst of the fight Major Gordon of the Royal Engineers displayed that 
cool courage and presence of mind which never forsake him. With a lit- 
tle switch in his hand he encouraged the men to defend the trenches, and 
standing up on top of the t, all unarmed as he was, he hurled 
down stones on the Russians. He was struck by a ball which passed 
through the lower part of his arm, and, from the same or from a different 
musket, at the same time, he received a bullet through the shoulder. We 
are all rejoiced that he is not dangerously wounded, and that the army 
will not long be deprived of his services. After an hour’s fight the ene- 
were driven back, but we have to deplore the loss of the following 

ers, killed, wouned, or missing.—Col. Kelly, 34th Regt., killed ; (er- 


‘ tor—he is a prisoner, and not seriously hurt ;) Lt. Jordan, 97th, killed : 


Capt. Browne, 7tb, killed ; Lt. Vicars, 97th, killed ; Capt. Montague, R. 
as i ieee lee ) nena ee E., wounded. ine ni —_ 

5 despatch estimates the loss on the night of the 
22d—Russians, 700 killed, 1,500 wounded ; French loss, 200 Killed, 400 
wounded.—Lord Raglan’s despatch confirms the above accounts, and 
awards high to the men and officers engaged. He mentions that 
Capt. Montague, of the Royal Engineers, who was superintending the 
works, unfortunately fell into the hands of the enemy.—The Russian ac- 
count (as usual) claims a victory ; and states that “the loss on both 


sides was considerable. Two French officers, one a colonel and the other 
a captain, fell into our hands, together with an English captain.” 


Srare or AFFAIRS TO THE 6TH Ixst.—The summary of news by the 
Liverpool steamer of the 14th inst. is as follows : 


Nothing important had been received from Sebastopol up to April 6th. 
The position of both armies was unchanged. Night skirmishes on a small 
scale continued. The weather was fine and dry. An armistice of three 
hours had been allowed to bury the dead. The Allies repert themselves 
ready to open a general bombardment of the city. 

The Russians have constructed two new batteries and have converted 
the ambuscades into an advanced parallel. The French are advancing 
towards the Malakoff works by a serpentine eap. Omer Pacha had not 
marched on the Alma as represented, but had occupied two villages half 
a league from Eupatoria, and bad enlarged bis circle of fortifications to 
shelter 5,000 men. The Allies were sending him that number as rapidly 
as possible. Ten thousand Egyptians had sailed for Eupatoria, and the 
French reinforcements, and those from Sardinia, would also land there 
shortly, The embarkation of the Sardinian troops would commence from 
Genoa on the 15th, in the English steamers, for Constantinople, and 
would be re-shipped from thence for Eupatoria, to co-operate with 
Omer Pacha. 

The Russians bave maintained their position on the Tchernaya, and are 
concentrating towards Baidar. The Russian organs say that the women, 
childrea and sick are being sent out of Sebastopol into the interior of the 
ae The Russians deny Menschikoff’s death, but admit that he is 
wou > os 


Usrortunate Ixcipent.—A dispatch from Lord Raglan, covering the 
following memorandum from Gen. Canrobert, relates the circumstances 
under which the English Surgeon Leblanc, appears to have wandered 
into the French camp during a night alarm, and not answering the chal- 
lenge, was shot dead by the French sentinel whose post he had approached. 
Mr. Leblanc occupied a hut at the hospital tents, some distance from the 
encampment of his regiment. He was a man of temperate habits and 
was occupied in reading when the alarm sounded on the night of March 
17. He left his candle lit and his book open, and set out to join his regi- 
ment, but the night being dark, and he shortsighted, he mistook his way. 
Gen. Canrobert’s letter tells the rest :-— 


“To rae Lorp Ragan: I am grieved to have to inform you of an event 
much to be regretted, which painfully engrosses the French army and its Com- 
mander-in-Chief-—Last night when the troops were kept perpetually on the 
alert, an English officer presented himself before the line of the 18th regiment, 
established near the watch-tower, behind our trenches of the left attack. A\l- 
though summoned three times, (by the gui vive) the officer did not reply ; the 
sentinel fired, and he was killed on the spot. 

“ T can hardly understand how this unhappy officer found himself at such an 
hour, so far from the English camp. I believe his death can only be attributed 
to his own imprudence ; but I do not the less deplore this event, which must 
also be attributed to the natural zeal of a young seldier, who, in the events 
which marked last night, strictly observed the military sepeaien. 

‘* CANROBERT.”’ 





THE CRIMEA SPRING MEETING. 


A great display of ‘ shamrocks” and fun took place at the grand races, 
which, pour passer le temps, were got up by the Fourth Division, on St- 
Patrick’s day. This was the first race which the infantry have started 
since the Allies entered the Crimea, now more than six months since. 
About a week previously the Cavalry Division managed a capital race, 
which was well attended and better arranged ; and, stimulated by the 
example, the infantry have determined to continue those “ Spring Meet- 
ings,’ which last year did so much to enliven the tedium of our quarters 
in Bulgaria. 

The course was laid out with much care on the heights, among the 
Fourth Division ; and, though the wind blew with an intense coldness, 
which nothing could withstand, yet some 300 or 400 horsemen mustered 
up sufficient courage to attend the “‘ meet.’’ French officers were there 
in all their glory, on long-maned, long-tailed horses, which would do 
nothing but canter and fret ; and English officers were there, too, on rough- 
coated, gaunt-looking quadrupeds—veterans which have survived not 
only the charge at Balaclava, but, worse still, a winter in our Camp. 
Mangy steeds, and steeds with their worn flanks, were rather numerous, 
it is true ; but, on reflecting upon the trials which these miserable animals 
had undergone, one was almost led to regard them as emblems of endur- 
ance and vitality, and as animals on which one might depend to with- 
stand even the biighting efforts of Quartermasters and Adjutant-Generals. 

The races were like most other races in their general features—that is, 





there was a starting-post (which appeared to be the bane of the whole 
concern), and a starter against whose start every one but the winners 
fermally protested, and last of all, a winning-post, with a very grand 
stand, formed by the hut planking, placed on broken arabas and piles of 
stones. The jockeys, of course, were officer amateurs, some of whom ap- 
peared in the prescribed breeches and tops, and all of whom laid founda- 
tions for subsequent catarrhs, as, wanting distinguishing colours they 
were compelled to ride in their flannel shirts. At each start, the soldiers 
who lined the course shouted amazingly, and their vocal efforts did more 
to stimulate the nags into racing speed than all the efforts of their riders. 
Who were the winners it is almost impossible to say, as each decision 
was fiercely contested ; and, according to individual rumours, every one 
who started a horse won the race. Two, however, were won beyond all 
dispute, by a little midshipman from the Naval Brigade, of the name of 
Molyneux ; and the hurdle race, the very last of the day, and in which 
there were a couple of nasty jumps, by Captain Wilkins. All these 
races, in which some heavy “ croppers’’ might have been reasonably ex- 

ected, passed off without accident ; but in the mule race, to which all 
ooked forward as a piece of fun, two of the riders got most severe falls, 
and had to be assisted from the ground. 

The races lasted throughout the greater part of the day, and the garri- 
son of Sebastopol—which was full in sight—was moved to unusual alert- 
ness by the shouting of the soldiers, and fired repeatedly. Their stray 
shots and shells were, however, in keeping with the rest of the scene, 
which was characteristic of the life and amusements of an army in the 
field. The spectators were soldiers, camp followers, and fatigue parties 
onsen Hay ¢ long strings of commissariat mules, laden with hay, rum, fresh 
meat, &c.; and the é/ite of the company were officers clad in all the hete- 
rogenous garments intended for winter clothing. On the top of the hill, 
just above the race-course, the traces of the sufferings of our army were 
to be seen in the line of oy four deep and half a mile long ; while be- 
neath, on the other side, lay Sebastopol—with its shipping, its harbours, 
its heavy round forts, and crowds of tall white buildings—cold and cheer- 
less, and its grim lines of earthworks encircling all, and occasionally 
sending forth a dense puff of smoke, followed by the shrill noise of a shell 
as it whistled through the air and burst in our batteries. Beyond the 

aves, on the right, the white tents dotted the country for miles ; beyond 

bastopol, on the left, lay a dull angry-looking sea, with the white 
waves breaking fiercely against the sea forts, and forming a line of surf 
as they rushed over the sunken ships moored across the mouth of the har- 
bour. Such was the scene of the races; but no language can describe 
the fun, good spirit, and zest with which both men and officers appeared 
to enter into the sport, equally forgetful, for the time, of their late priva- 
tions, and careless of the dangers which the future campaign may have 
in store for them. That our officers and men should so soon have reco- 
vered their natural elasticity of spirits, after such an ordeal as the past 
winter, speaks more forcibly in favour of their courage and endurance 


than a thousand Ministerial votes of thanks.—Letter from the Camp be- 
fore Sebastopol. 





ST. GEORGE’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 


Monday last, the 23d of April,.being the day consecrated by common 
consent to perpetuate the memory of the patron saint of England, was ce- 
lebrated with due éc/at by the English residents and visitors in this city. 
A eplendid banquet was spread in the large dining hall of the Metropo- 
litan Hotel, and to it sat down about one hundred and fifty gentlemen. 
The Metropolitan has already gained a well earned reputation fer the 
style in which its proprietors, the Messrs. Leland, are accustomed to get 
up public dinners, That reputation lost nothing by the result of their 
efforts of Monday. The tables were sumptuously served, and the 
wines were of the best. The room wasdecorated with great taste. At 
the head was hung the magnificent copy of Winterhalter’s celebrated por- 
trait of Queen Victoria, belonging to the society. On either side of it 
were tastefully draped the British and American flags, whilst in various 
parts of the room were displayed those of France, Sardinia, and Turkey. 
At half-past seven o’clock the company sat down to dinner, Dodworth’s 
fine brass band playing “Oh, the Roast Beef of Old England.” The chair 
was occupied by Mr. Young (Editor of the 4/bion, ) President of the So- 
ciety. On his right was Sir Charlies Edward Grey, ex-Governor of Ja- 
maica, and on his left the Marquis de Montholon, Consul General of France 
at this port. Amongst the guestsat the cross table were the Presidents 
of the St. Andrew’s, St. Patrick’s (Friendly Sons), St. David’s, German, 





and New England Societies. Mr. G. B. Mathew, H. B. M. Consul at 
Philadelphia ; Judge W. W. Campbell; Col. Alexander Hamilton ; Lt.- 


Col. Abercrombie, U.S. A.; Capt. Warlow, R. A.; Generals Aaron and 
Elijab Ward, and General Burnett ; Baron R. de Trobriand ; Mr. Sche- 
dell, H. B. M. Vice-Consul at this port, and Dr. Beales, ex-President of 
the Society. The band enlivened the entertainment by the performance 
of various English, Irish, Scotch, French and other national airs. 

The cloth having been removed, the President, in introducing the more 
especial business of the evening, began by returning his thanks for again 
having been elected to fill the Chair, and he felt the more grateful for 
it, because he was placed in a position (as an Editor) which whilst it en- 
abled him to make friends, was also an occasion for making enemies. 
He then dwelt briefly on the charitable doings of the Society, mentioning 
that during the past year there had been an increase of a per cent in 
the demands upon them for aid; that during the same period no fewer 
than 405 Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welshmen, and natives of 
the Colonies, had been provided with permanent situations ; while 4,269 
emigrants had received on landing—what was of the highest value to 
them—advice in their progress Westward. They (the company) knew 
how many a poor fellow came here in ignorance of what he was to do, 
and they knew the necessity of putting him in the right road. So much 
for statistics. Mr. Young, in continuation, proceeded to tell the anecdote 
of a visit of a poor Eoglish woman, with eight children at her heels, to 
the Secretary of the Society. She had a husband working at some mines 
in Georgia. He had sent her her passage money, and a miserable wretch 
in Liverpool—one of the same brood of runners who infest the wharves 
of this city—had directed her that to embark for Quebec was the direct 
route to Savannah. The Government Emigration Agent at Quebec had 
forwarded her to Toronto; thence the St. George’s Society of that place 
had sent her on to New York. After long delay, and mach enquiry, 
one of the eight children was sent South in search of the father. He was 
discovered ; the whole family joined him ; and finally every farthing of 
the money advanced was repaid by him to the Society—a proof that its 
good seed did not always fall on stony ground. 

The Chairman then adverted to the recent subscription on behalf of the 
Charitable Fund of the Society, which, though following close upon that 
large one raised for the widows and orphans of the soldiers of the East, 
trebled in amount the average profit of the Concert generally given, but 
omitted this year. He then dwelt, also briefly, upon public events. He 
referred to the difference of the position in which England now stood, as 
compared with that of last year at the same epoch ; then the war with 
Russia was only just declared, and there was then a general expectation 
that there was no more to do than tosend out armies and conquer. These 
hopes had been somewhat dashed ; there was much cause for condolence 
and regret ; still, there was much to be proud of. Bomarsand, that other 
Sebastopol of the North was laidin ruins. The Baltic Sea and the Black 
Sea were closed against the fleets of the enemy ; nor is there any sea at 
all, from the sunny waters of the Pacific to the icy waters of the White 
Sea, wherein a Russian sail dare show itself. Besides they [the compa- 
ny] must recollect that a year ago the Russians occupied the Principali- 
ties ; but they were forced to retire, and they had the modesty to say that 
they had retired for strategic purposes. The stratagem was so deep, that 
he [the speaker] could not fathom it. [Laughter and applause.] De- 
clining then to dwell on themes familiar to every one, and which would 
in all probability be touched upon by subsequent speakers, still, he 
could not commence the toasts of the evening without mentionin 
names at which every English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish heart woul 
throb—the names of Alma, Inkermann and Balaklava, [cheers,}] and 
those, he said, who see nothing in those names to rejoice at have read late 
history to little effect. He would not say much more about mishaps; 
this was no Court of Enquiry, no Roebuck Committee ; yet, it was to be 
hoped, in view of the sufferings of the army, brought on by a too strict 
adberence to routine, and by other errors, that if the rulers learned 
nothing by that experience, the people had learned something. One 
great source of congratulation also there was—that amid all their unpa- 
ralleled sufferings, the army had never for a moment lost sight of disci- 
pline. He questioned indeed whether there was on record a nobler exam- 
ple of endurance. In conclusion, as a prelude or overture to that toast 
which was the first in Englishman’s hearts, he gave 

1.—The Day, and all who honour it. 

In briefly prefacing the next toast, the President observed that whereas 
it was common to say that such-and-such a Monarch was every inch a 
King. it was a satisfaction to the Englishman to know that his Queen 
was every inch a woman. 


2,—The Queen—God bless her! [Drunk with nine times nine—Song, God Save the Queen, the 
company joiniog in the chorus}. 


In introducing the third toast, some remarks were made complimentary 
to the ‘“‘ Land we dwell in.” 

3.—The President ofthe United States. (Music, Hat! Colum*ia /) 

Judge Campbell, of the Supreme Court replied. He viewed the toast 
as signifying: ‘“ England to the United States sends greetiog ;’’ and as 
appealing to the recollections of the past, the relations of the present, and 
the propects of the future. Judge C. referred to the historical identity of 
origin between the American and English races ; and the identity of their 
dominant and persevering spirit. As to the present, he felt assured 
that the cordial feeling which he entertained toward England, (a feeling 
which naturally originated in the homes of England, where he had met 
much hospitality,) was shared fully by the great body of the American 
— who were of American birth. He did not wonder at the strong 

ritish feeling of nationality ; and, for himself, would willingly give all 
his energy to build up an American nationality. As to the future, the 
chances were that the English language would be the language of the 
world ; and that England and America could, united, do the most that 
could be done to advance civilization and Christianity. He closed with 
a — from the poems of Mrs. Hemans, and sat down amidst great 
applause. 

he fourth toast was prefaced by a short allusion to the remarkable 
and welcome fact of a Bonaparte being on terms of intimate alliance with 
Great Britain ; and to the incidental peculiarity that a son of the Count 
ee —— should be there present to acknowledge the compliment 
otended. 


4.—The Emperor of the French and our other Allies! [Drunk wit) enthusiasm. Music— 
Partant pour la Syrie.| 

The Marquis de Montholon, in appropriate terms, responded to the 
toast. He said he had been brought up among Englishmen, and there- 
fore now felt himself not among strangers but among friends—friends 
alike by private feeling and national amity. He felt embarrassed, how- 
ever, from the fact that this was the first occasion on which he had at- 
tempted to address Englishmen publicly in the English tongue. When 
he heard the magic words Inkermann, Alma, and Balaklava, he felt as 
much an Englishman as a Frenchman—[applause]—and he hoped the 
feeling of friendship which was now cemented between the English and 
French nations would be everlasting. He hoped to see a treaty of alli- 
ance with the West as well as with the East. He paid a high compliment 
to American liberty and American iustitutions, and proposed a sentiment 
to the prevalence of universal peace, not a temporary but a lasting 
peace; a peace to Europe, a peace to the world, a peace to hearts. But 
to obtain that peace they must make themselves feared, and it could 
never be won except by the sword. [Loud applause.] He concluded by 
proposing “The peace of the world,’ which was drank with all the 

onours. 
5.—Her Majesty’s Ministers, and Representatives on this Continent. 

In proposing this toast, the Chairman paid a compliment to Mr, Cramp- 
ton’s successful efforts in regard to the Reciprocity Treaty, and adverted 
to the og of Sir Charles Grey, one of her Majesty Priv M Councillors, 
and of Mr. Mathew who represents her Majesty at hilade phia. 

Sir Charles E. Grey replied. He said: Though the kindness of the 
President has brought me forward, it is only right I should make you aware 
that I am neither a Minister nor a represertative of her Majesty on this 
Continent. I am hardly, therefore, entitled to refurn you thanks for the 
toast. The duty certainly devolves upon my friend the Consul of Phila- 
delphia. But, as you have placed me in a seat of honour, and I am sure 
my honourable friend will not taink that I am trenching on his vocation, 
I will avail myself of this opportunity to some slight extent. Her Ma- 
jesty, though i am not her Minister, has no more faithful and devoted 
servant than I; and to the Government of Lord Palmerston I can give 
my perfect adherence. As I am to use a parliamentary phrase, upon my 
legs, I return my best thanks for the honour you have done me. On my 
arrival in this country, almost the first welcome I received was your in- 
vitation, sent to me at Charleston. On my return to this country, you 
have given me the cheering sensation that, though far from England Iam 
still in the midst of Englishmen. But to those who have chosen the 
United States as their residence, I need hardly say, there is no other 
place on the earth where the fellowship of his countrymen is less re- 

aired to cheer the heart of the Englishman than in this country ; for the 
North American people, generally, are so like our own countrymen and 
women, that it is difficult to recollect, with that distinctness and ceremony 
which a stranger ought to observe, that there is any difference. For me, 
who have always experienced only courtesy, hospitality and kindness, it 
would show a want of right feeling not to declare my admiration of the 
United States. 





(Gen. Ward, of Westchester, here stood up and proposed for that sen- 
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timent of the Hon. gentleman three cheers, some of which were given. 
gir C. E. G. continaed.) 

When my public duties in Jamaica were oming to a close, I thought 
that, though too old for public duties, a man should never feel too old to 
jearn ; and, for the improvement, especially, of my political ideas and 
knowledge, I thought it would be almost a sin to cross the Atlantic 
without obtaining a closer view of the institutions of the greatest Re- 
public that has ever arisen. What I saw in the course of last year, I 
might almost say has constrained me to take another look at the New 
World before my return to the old one, where little more remains for me 
to do than to prepare for my de from this earth, which comprises 
them both ; but I shall die a wiser man from my visit to the United 
States, and with better hopes for the fortunes of the humar race. I have 
heard it said that there are no two nations a quarrel between which could 
inflict greater harm upon the human race, than would one between Eng- 
Jand and the United States—and this truth I deeply feel and acknow- 
Jedge. But that is the dark side of the prospect, and I do not like gloomy 
views. I do not forget that the powers of two nations which are mighty 
for evil are also mighty for good, and I rejoice in the thought that 
there are no two nations of which the agreement can confer 80 t 
benefits upon themselves and the world, as the United States, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain andIreland. [Great p= Such 
a purpose is surely the advancement of the designs of Providence, and 
this the world is coming to feel more and more every day. Ouralliance 
with France, our ancient rival, is a proof of this fact ; and when I see 
the complete cordiality of that union, I do not despair of a similar one 
with our kindred on these shores. [Applause.] That ment toa 
certain extent exists, and may it be perpetual! But, should it ever be- 
come necessary to employ force to overcome evil, I do not «doubt that 
there are regions where the flag of St. George and that of the 31 States 
may float in union, and beam in mutugl and resplendent glory. Allow 
me to propose as a toast : 

The Alliance of Free Nations. (Drank with loud applause | 

In reference to the sixth toast, the President said that Capt. Warlow 
of the Royal Artillery was present, who had been sent out here with two 
other officers to examine the improvements in the art of war, and they had 
found so much to admire, and to purchase, that he had been deputed to 
remain here to await the completion of contracts for munitions for the 
British army. 

6.—The Army and Navy of Great Britain. (Music—The British Grenadiers. | 

Capt. Warlow, in responding, bore testimony to the great kindness he 
had received in the United States, and the feelings of friendship to Eng- 
land shown by the officers of the United States Army. 

7.—The Army and Navy of the United States. 

Lieut.Col. Abercrombie, of Governor’s Island, replied. 

8.—The Citizen Soldiery of the United States. 

Gen. Ward Burnett replied. 

9.—Our Sister Societies, and our welcome guests who represent them. 

This toast was extremely well received, and was duly acknowledged by 
guitable speech and sentiment (for which we regret that we have not 
room) by Mr. Norrie, President of St. Andrew’s—Mr. Stuart, President 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick—Mr. Miles, President of St. David’s 
—Mr. Schwabe, President of the German—and Mr. Simeon Draper, Pre- 
sident of the New England Society. 

The health of the British Consul at Philadelphia, Mr. Mathew, was now 
given from the Chair, on the ground that the company were disappointed 
at not having “heard from him.” The matter is alluded to elsewhere. 
Mr. Mathew, who was much applauded, replied at some length, but we 
have no report of his speech. 

: Col. Abercrombie now rose and begged leave to propose the following 
Oast : 


A speedy termination to the war in Europe, if itcan be bonourably effected—if not, then war 
to the kuife, 


This was received with vehement may 

In introducing the last regular toast, “Woman?” the Chairman re- 
ferred to the conduct of Miss Nightingale, and other well-born, well-edu- 
cated, and refined women, who had so nobly volunteered to go to the 
East, to attend to the wounded and dying soldiers. Several songs had 
been sung in the course of the evening; at this period, and after the 
band had discoursed “ Here’s a health to all good lasses,’ Mr. Griswold 
volunteered “ Oh, Lady fair !’? which was most acceptably rendered. The 
President soon afterwards surrendered the Chair to Dr. Bradshaw, , the 
first Vice President of the Society, and we understand that a choiee few 
prolonged the festivities until a very late hour. ; 






INE ARTS.—Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co., Prints 
353 BROADWAY, will exhibit in their galleries on and after Monday 16th April, 
nt Historical Paintings representing 
‘PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD,” 
ENTERING EDINBURGH after the BATTLE of PRESTON PANS, I745, 
and 
“PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD.” 
ASLEEP IN THE CAVE APTER THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN, PROTECTED BY FLORA MACDONALD, 
AND OUTLAWED HIGHLANDERS. 
Painted by the late Thomas Duncan, A.R.A. Member of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
GouPiIL & CO. respectfally inform the Public that ghey will 
have on exhibition, for a short time oily, at their Fine Art Gallery, Ne. 366 Br way, the 
grand Painting by Daniet Macuise, R. A. 
** NOAH’S SACRIFICE.” 
Subscriptions fora fine Engraving thereof will be received. Admission free. 
—— 
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UCKLEY’S SERENADERS, 539 Broadway.—Monday Even’g. ) 


APRIL 30th, and every evening during the week, 
By particular desire, the beautiful Opera 


The Elixir of Love. 
(In White Faces.) 


ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
Time Altered.—Concert commences at 8o0’clock. Tickets 25 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 


Preceding the Opera, 








To SusscriBers.—Those subscribers who intend changing their places of 
residence on the first of May, will confer a favour by giving early notice at this 


office. 
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Progress of Time—Stagnation of Affairs. 
It is difficult to believe that since our last issue we have received Eu- 


ropean advices, fourteen days later in date. The contents of the London} make amends for this fatal and most stupid error. The subject is not 


journals to the 14th inst. provide, it is true, matter for the usual amount 


of gossip and speculation ; but as regards any clue to the settlement of jot of our antique prejudices, our authorities might learn something 


the European troubles, either by arms or negociations, they are little bet-| from the evidence of Lord Cardigan, who testified that the greater 
ter than a dead blank. The conference at Vienna, to which many of our 


contemporaries have looked with the fond expectation that much good 
Was to come out of it, has so far turned outa ridiculous failure. Of| yice, which was not one of trying severity. The late Capt Nolan wrote 
Course, at the very moment when it was hoped that the scratch of a pen | well to this point ; but remembering how many efforts were required, be- 
Would decide the question long and bloodily contested before Sebastopol, | fore the foot-soldier was permitted to relieve himself of his stifling stock, 


the Russian diplomatist was compelled to apply for further instructions 


from St. Petersburg. Drouyn de L’Huys fresh from Paris, and Ali Pacha 


fresh from Constantinople, joined the assembled sages. Ample time was 
given for communication with the Czar ; but when the period had expired, 


and the wise men were again in Council, it now seems that one single | to the rescue of the army aristocrats, who were accused of monopolising 
hour’s discussion sufficed to show that the happy moment had not yet | the best appointments in the service and blundering in their duty besides. 
arrived. The Conference broke up, and adjourned sine die. This was on| He declared plainly in the course of one of his clever speeches, that the 
the 9th inst. Never having expected any favourable result, we cannot | noble class was not to blame for any mismanagement in the East, because 
confess to any disappointment; nor are we even inclined to retract the | the break-down had occurred in the Commissariat and Medical departments, 
remark we made, many weeks ago, to the effect that Lord John Russell’s | which were not officered by the aristocracy or the gentry of the Kingdom. 
mission was nothing better than an ingenious device for helping him out | The report of this double affront in due time reached the camp. Its effect 
of a political bog into which he had tumbled, and an opportunity given for | may be judged from a very spirited remonstrance addressed to Lord Pan- 


the cooling-off of public indignation against him. 
Before Sebastopol, there has been some terrific fighting—an Inkermanun 
ona small scale. The dauntless pluck of the British and the daring im- 


bold, well-conceived, well-fought, and incessant sorties of the besieged. 
Some interesting particulars of one of the most brilliant and bloody of 
these engagements may be found in another place. Meanwhile the ac- 
counts that reach down to the 6th inst. tell us—as they have told us for 
several weeks past—that the pewerful lines of unopened batteries are 
ready to pour shot and shell upon the town, and that tbe ground is ab- 
solutely cumbered by the piles of material of war. Why then is not the 
great bombardment commenced? This is the question that falls from 
every lip, and is reiterated with savage earnestness by the London Times, 
which appears to have again singled out Lord Raglan asits victim. We can 
imagine only one rational answer. The Allied commanders are probably 
awaiting the propitious moment for a simultaneous attack on the South- 
ern city, and on the outlying Russian armies that supply the gaps made 
from time to time in the garrison, by the frequent skirmishes above al- 
luded-to, and by such partidl cannonading as takes place. They are 
awaiting probably the Sardinian contingent, the British cavalry from 
India now on its way from Egypt to the Crimea, the Turkish auxiliaries 
hastening to strengthen Omer Pasha at Eupatoria, and the large amount 
of French and British reinforcements flocking to the scene of action from 
the home depéts and the Mediterranean stations. The Times and the 
pessimists would hurry the Allies into taking the field, before their ar- 
rangements are complete, the terrible journal clamouring at the head, 
partly because it isin the political humour for fault-finding, and partly 
because it has a professional craving for more readable matter than has 
latterly eked out its columns. Under the impression that now, at least, 
the delay is deliberately calculated, and does not arise from doubt, or 
irresolution, or the absolute impossibility of extended operations, we 
can afford to be more patient. We know that this surmise is directly at 
variance with the tenour of some advices that came to hand by the last- 
arrived steamer, and that the raising of the siege of Sebastopol is in 
many quarters confidently predicted. Nevertheless, we venture it. 

At home, notwithstanding the Parliamentary recess, the liveliest dis- 
cussions respecting military matters are carried on in print. Every cir- 
cumstance that bears immediately or indirectly upon the war and 
its issues is canvassed at the greatest length. In such light, that is to 
say as bearing on the war, and not as a merely curious spectacle, is the 
metropolitan public looking for the visit of Louis Napoleon, from which 
by the way, as we have already observed, we gather only another proof 
of the firmness of the Anglo-French alliance. We cannot perceive in it 
any indication that the associated governments are bent upon patching- 
up a dishonourable peace, or are on the other hand determined to pursue 
the war to extremities. Possibly, their views vary from day today. Ha- 
bitual secresy on the one part, and an habitually shifting policy on the 
other, certainly tend to mystify the public. Come what may of the Em- 
peror crossing the Channel, the assurance of a continued union with our 
nearest neighbour is in itself a great boon. For the rest, we look upon 
this interchange of Royal ceremonies as a nine days’ wonder. Such also 
must we pronounce the publication, in the Moniteur, of a long and la- 
boured reply to the famous suppressed pamphlet, said to have been got- 
ten-up under the inspiration or the auspices of Louis Napoleon’s cousin. 
If ever the world be quieted again, both the attack on his Majesty, and 
the defence, may furnish capital themes for controversialists. At pre- 
sent, whilst we acknowledge that the appearance of this elaborate docu- 
ment is in some sense a tribute to the force of French opinion, we are more 
interested in watching the progress of events in the Crimea, than in con- 
sidering the wisdom or the authorship of the campaign that is now in 
progress. Still, it must be owned that the press takes prodigious inte- 
rest in this attempt to unravel some of the riddles of the past. The 
Times, for instance, is in raptures because the military plans of Louis 
Napoleon are in accordance with its own suggestions. Nothing seems so 
greatly to tickle the vanity of civilians, asa chance of parading their in- 
tuitive knowledge of the difficult art of war. 

The new Chancellor of the Exchequer is said to have determined to sim- 
plify his financial arrangements, by proposing a loan of fifteen or twenty 
millions sterling. As he will experience no difficulty in raising it, and the 
immense disbursements for the war will be greatly facilitated by the bor- 
rowing process, the public voice is in favour of the scheme. The revenue 
returns for the Quarter, ending with the close of last month, have been 
also pronounced satis“actory ; for, if the increase over the corresponding 
Quarter of last year, amounting to nearly four millions and a half, was 
mainly owing to the doubled income tax, there was at the same time a 
slight improvement in each of the departments of Customs, Excise, 
Stamps, Taxes, and Post Office. 


thorities, as bound in honour and good faith, have promulgated a notice 


availed themselves of the privilege; but it is to be remembered that 


of the volunteers from this body, whilst now from some regiments but 


campaign in an enemy’s country, apart from the fighting, our crack 
Cavalry is very ill-adapted. The horses are without exception over- 
weighted ; nor can fine riding, gallantry, or skill in the use of weapons, 


now taken up for the first time ; though if common-sense cannot abate a 


part of the horses ‘hat accompanied him on his reconnoitering expedition, 
last summer, in the Dobrudscha, were galled and knocked-up by the ser- 


one can scarcely expect to see all at once the burden properly adjusted 
to the horse’s back that is to bear it. 


many regiments of the line have recently been strengthened by the pick 


a handful of men has withdrawn, and in others the entire force of old 
and new levies has manfally stood by their colours. There is another 
military topic also extensively canvassed at present, on which we feel 
more uneasiness than concerning the fulness of the Militia ranks—we 
mean the fitness of our Cavalry for the services that may be required of 
them In the Crimea. That they will shiver in pieces and ride over all 
the Cossacks that the Russians can bring against them, if they have but 
the chance of a fair tilt at them, no one can doubt fora moment. But 
neither is there any doubt in unprejudiced minds that, for the work of a 


answer turneth away wrath, we shall probably find Lord Palmerston 
taking an early opportunity of declaring that they are a most estimable 
set of gentlemen and by tio “means to be blamed. In truth, unless the 
Roebuck Committee help us to some indictments, we shall be puzzled to 
know who are the really guilty parties. 

It is unfortanate—or it may prove otherwise, according to the political 
uses to which the present state of public opinion may be turned—that at 
the moment when an outcry is raised against our oligarchical government, 
individuals figuring in high life are thrust disgracefully before the 
world. Thus we find the son of an Earl reported by the last steamer as 
a defaulting and ebsconding black-leg, whilst a Baronet’s daughter 
figures before the Police as a monster of cruelty. The Hon. Francis Vil- 
liers, M.P. for Rochester, and fourth son of the Earl of Jersey, is the gen- 
tleman in question, whom the Turf and the Jews have brought to perdi- 
tion. The lady is a daughter of a less noted house. She was eonvicted 
of barbarously maltreating her pony ; and if the infliction of a fine of five 
pounds—which we believe was all the law permitted—was an insignifi- 
cant punishment, yet she received her meed in being held up to general 
execration through the columns of the Times, which regretted, as we do, 
that she could not be sent to a House of Correction and receive “a few 
private whippings at the hands of the stoutest woman in Hampshire.’’— 
When shall we have a few pleasant topics to write upon, in place of the 
round of follies and crimes that are perpetually thrust upon the notice of 
this extremely civilised age ? 


British North America. 
The gravest item in the Colonial news is the partial collapse of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, the Directors of that gigantic enter- 
prise having plainly intimated to the Canadian government that, unless 
assisted by an additional advance of £900,000, they will be compelled to 
suspend the works. Hard terms are now applied to those gentlemen and 
to the contractors, on whom hitherto the language of panegyric has been 
exhausted. It is not yet known whether the grant will be obtained, or 
in what way a guarantee will be secured for its proper application. One 
design is prominently bruited, and that is the abandonment of the great 
Victoria Bridge at Montreal, which was to be one of the wonders of the 
world. The misfortunes of the Company are freely attributed to misma. 
nagement—that prolific source of modern failures. It is true that the 
expression is somewhat vague, and therefore convenient ; but a portion 
at least of the mystery, in which the affair is wrapped, must yield to a 
demand for enquiry. On Saturday last, Mr. J. S. Macdonald obtained 
from the House of Assembly an order for the production of papers, that, 
it is thought, will make the position and prospects of the Company ra- 
ther more intelligible than they are at present. We sincerely trust that 
the investigation will not justify the heading given by one of our Mon- 
treal contemporaries to its comments on the affair. To read of “ The 
Bubble Burst” gives one a most uncomfortable sensation. 
We are glad to see Montreal borrowing an idea from New York. The 
Mayor of the former city has imitated our active chief magistrate, and 
has opened a Complaint Book, for the use of citizens at large. Much 
that is puerile or even malicious may find its way into such a civic 
“ Lion’s Mouth,” but the result will be advantageous on the whole. 

Both the New Brunswick and the Nova Scotia papers comment upon 
the closing of their respective Legislative sessions—In the former, we 
note that the propriety of removing the seat of government from Frede- 
ricton to St. John is freely canvassed ; though, with unwonted candour, 
it is admitted by some writers that much may be said for and against the 
scheme. Weare glad to perceive that the absurd claim for mileage, put 
in by two members of the N. B. House of Assembly, residing at Quebec and 
Boston, has beet disallowed. It should never have been made; and the 
support of ft by the administration is not all creditable to them.—The 
abolition of the Chancery Court of Neva Scotia is one of the points, on 
which, in his closing speech, the Lieut.-Governor congratulated the Pro- 
vince. This simplifying of the Law has been effected so quietly that we 
have not even made mention of it hitherto. 





Affairs of the United States. 

Dr. Peck, of whose illegal arrest we said a few words last week, has re- 
turned from Cuba to this country, and his case is discussed at length in 
the journals. Viewing it as one of great hardship, we shall be glad to 
find that compensation in some shape is made to him ; though it must not 
be forgotten that the Spanish authorities of the island have been almost 
compelled, by the force of circumstances, to look upon every American 


The rapid enrolment of the Militia, on which the country took occa- as an open ep peneenlos enemy. Commodonn. Mahslep. ta piperted 
sion to congratulate itself, has received a disagreeable check. The au- 


amongst the arrivals at Havana, in his flag-ship, the San Jacinto. He 
did not exchange shots with Moro Castle, on entering the harbour.—In 


‘ 7 
that according to Act of Parliament the men who enlisted in 1852 are one of the “ great outrages on car fag” cases, 1h iy now entebitehed that 
now at liberty to retire. In some few instances very large numbers have 


the American vessel refused to show her colours, until twice fired at with 
blank cartridge, and a third time with ball. 

In connection with this subject, it may not be inappropriate to notice 
—as another break-down in the charge of an anti-American alliance 
between Great Britain, France, and Spain—that Lord Howden, the 
Minister of the first-named at the Court of Madrid, has just been 
having such an unpleasant dispute with the Spanish government at 
that Capital, that complaints have been made to Lord Clarendon against 
him. His recall or resignation is expected. The difference had its 
origin in claims for religious privileges, urged by Lord Howden on be- 
half of British Protestants in Spain. 

Signor Marcoleta, the Minister from Nicaragua ’to the U.S., has pub- 
licly protested against Col. Kinney’s contemplated expedition to that 
country, as a fillibustering invasion, neither more nor less. The pen is 
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taken up on the pacific (?) Colonel’s behalf by Mr. Fabens, who has the Re { 
credit of having prompted, pressed forward, and personally assisted in Ai ; 
the famous bombardment of Greytown. Signor Marcoleta may be par- beh . 
doned for questioning the designs of such an advocate. e ‘3 
The proper interpretation of the new Probibitory Liquor Law of this : 
State remains in extreme uncertainty. On Thursday night, a public : 
meeting was held in its favour, if we may use the term; but on the other Re 
hand there seems to be a general intention of setting it openly at defi- 
ance. The framers of it must have been very clumsy workmen, or very 
lukewarm friends of Temperance.—Elsewhere is manifested a considera- 











ble independence of law and order. There has been a serious riot at Chi- 
vago, arising out of the contemplated Liquor Law; and at Parkville, 






Missouri, a newspaper office has been destroyed, and the editors have 





commencement of the Paliamentary session, jaunty Lord Palmerston came 


mure, and signed by officers of the Commissariat department on actual 
service in the Crimea. They bitterly complain that a Minister of the 
Crown should publicly brand them as vulgar fellows, and pronounce them 





Petuosity of the French enable the Allies to hold their works against the guilty without a trial. As they threaten to resign in a body, and a soft 


Still one more military gleaning. It may be recollected that, at the 


had brief notice to quit the neighbourhood, under penaity of their lives. 
This latter was an anti-abolition demonstration. 









St. George's Society and its Festival. 

St. George’s Day was duly celebrated on Monday last; and a report 
of the proceediags at the Annual Dinner, which was more fully attended 
than usual, will be found in another column. Our present purpose is 
simply to correct an error that appeared, on Tuesday last, in the editorial 
summary of the Herald. That paper, in common with several of the 
leading journals of the city, gave sufficient space to the customary report, 
but went entirely out of its way—besides being grossly in error—in giving 
prominence to the latter part of the subjoined paragraph. 


St. George’s anniversary was celebrated 
bers of the St. George’s Society’ and Engl 









union and grand banquet at the Metropolitan Hotel. Several interesting and 
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4 was 

pleasantly spent the assembled guests, the only drawback to the ge- 

neral harmony bei thes these fo han Gostanen the part of S80 ty 

“gident, Mr. Young, to shat offthe British Consal at Philadelphia—Mr. Mathew 

—from responding te the appropriate toast ; he, however, got an opportunity 
of delivering his speech at too late an hour to have it reported. 


This is to charge the President of the St. George’s Society with intentional 
rudeness to one of ite guests, that guest being also a commissioned officer 
of her Majesty. We beg leave to give a flat and unqualified contradic- 
tion to the charge. There was no “ shutting-off,’ and not only D0 4P- 
parent “ design” of it, bat no ground whatever for the surmise that avy 
such intention existed, as most assuredly it did not, The writer, being 
the Chairman of the evening, learned with infinite surprise that Mr. 
Mathew had quitted the table, because Sir Charles Grey was first called 
upon to respond to a toast, that naturally divided itself into two parte. 
The toast was “ Her Majesty’s Ministers, and Representatives on this 
Continent,” intended to couple H. M. Ministry at home and those who 
represent her Majesty here. If this distinction were not sufficiently ob- 
vious from the wording, at any rate the wording was but copied by the 
actual President of 1854 and 1855, from that which was used in 1853, 
when he did not occupy the chair. Furthermore, as there is but one 
Minister (Mr. Crampton, at Washington) to whom the toast could rea- 
sonably be applied—for it would be absurd to go all the way to Mexico 
—the plural number might have explained any doubt. In addition to 
this, the Chairman alluded to Mr. Mathew, as well as to Sir Charles 
Grey, in his introductory remarks, a commonly understood method of in_ 
viting a reply. That he first called upon Sir Charles is true ; and he did 
it, because in the sentiment, as in fact, the Ministry, takes precedence of 
those whom it nominates, just as surely as in etiquette a Privy Council- 
lor takes precedence of a Consul. We must add also that the Herald 
erroneously reports that the President of the Society “ explained’ on the 
Occasion. He did not do so, because he believed that Mr. Mathew had 
not the slightest grounds for taking offence. At the same time, desirous 
to put a guest of the Society at his ease, and to restore the troubled har- 
mony of the evening, he took the earliest opportunity of proposing Mr. 
Mathew’s health. This is just a simple statement of the facts of the case. 
We refer to them reluctantly ; but a due regard for the honour of the 
St. George’s Society, committed for a time to our safe keeping, would 
not permit us to leave the Herald’s imputations entirely unanswered. 
There was one omission made by the President, which he takes this 
method of rectifying. He forgot to mention that serious indisposition 
alone caused the absence of Signor Valerio, the Sardinian Chargé 
d@’ Affaires. That gentleman came hither from Washington, for the ex- 
press purpose of being present ; but the illness, of whichhe complained in 
his letter accepting the invitation, unfortunately kept him a prisoner at 
his hotel. 





PAMusic. 


Pxuitnarmonic Concert.—The thirteenth season of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety is at an end, and the closing concert, which took place on Saturday last, 
was an excellent finale, the best entertainment of this year’s series. The pro- 
gramme was more than usually rich and varied. In consequence of the con- 
tinued and severe illness of Mr. Eisfeld, this concert was conducted by Mr. 
Carl Bergmann. Mr. Bergmann is not unknown to our dilettanti as a talent- 
ed conductor. For some years past he has been the Director of the well-known 
Germanic Society, and as such has gained no little fame throughout this coun- 
try. With the comparatively small number of that troupe, by his skilful ma- 
nagement of the orchestral material, he used to produce surprising and legiti- 
mately artistic effects. Now, with the full grand Orchestra of the Philharmo- 
nic under his baton, he has produced them just as easily, and they are more 
full and brilliant. Our readers, who have perused the various articles in these 
columns for a year or two past upon the Philharmonic Conéerts,4f they were 
‘present on Saturday last, will now understand what our frequent grumbling 
at the absence of P. and P.P. meant. For once, under Mr. Bergmann, they 
were telerably well observed. Unlike his predecessor, (an excellent musician 
and conductor, it is true, but too indulgent at general rehearsals with his or- 
chestra) Mr. Bergmann, even at the last rehearsal, stopped the players again 
and again, when the pianissimo was too loud, or the crescendo or diminuendo 
uneven, until he brought out that necessary light and shade, which he disco- 
vered:in the composer's picture. He would have his own, not the individual 
exeeutant’s reading of the work ; and although there is still, and ever will be, 

‘tun for improvement in the orchestra,—which seemed yet once in a while at 
issue. ith its conductor—yet the performance, as we said above, was a vast 
‘improvement on all preceding ones of the season. Another great point of Mr. 
Bergmann’s conducting, is his perfect and thorough familiarity with the score. 
He was not compelled to have his eye constantly upon it, but knew all its 
points, passages, and nuances by heart ; and we hold that no leader, no 
matter how talented, can interpret a grand work well or effectively, who is not 
g0-familiar with his score, that its being open upon the desk before him is a 
mere matter of form, net of necessity. 

The great piece of the evening, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7, in A Major, is 
already well known to the frequenters of the Philharmonic, and has heretofore 
been discussed in this place. We take it to be the most beautiful as well as 
popular of all Beethoven’s Symphonies, aye, and even like it better than the 
* Eroica.” On the whole it was admirably played. The most marked differ- 
ence from previous renderings of it was in the third, the Presto movement, 
which was given quicker than ever before, even quicker than George Loder 
used to take it, and with more decide and dashing effect. Perhaps, however, 
the best portion of orchestral playing was the Allegretto (second movement) 
which was indeed a model performance, expressing the very soul aad spirit of 
Beethoven in its most delicate nuances. It was enjoyable and expressive in the 
highest degree. 

Richard Wagner’s Overture to “ Tannhduser” next demands our special at- 
tention. The legend upon which the Opera is founded (the Overture being asit 
were an index of the Opera) offers a broad field for that descriptive style of 
music, so essentially characteristic of the very newest style of oomposition. 
We copy the following abstract from the N. Y. Musical Guzette. 


Tannhauser, according to the German legend, was one of the ministrel poets 
of the olden time, a worthy rival of Wolfram Von Eschenbach, Walter von der 
Vogelweide, Rodolph of Rotenburg, Ulric of Lichtenstein, and, indeed, of the 
most celebrated of his time. In 1207, Tannhauser, in answer to a general invi- 
tation extended to all the minstrel poets of Germany, journeyed to the proposed 

tical tournament to be held at his castle of Wartburg, by the leeds ve of 
uringia. The peet, seized witha ion for the allegories of paganism, and 
pd om yoo od the gallantries of Venus, chose the latter as his theme, and 
Pea ploearee of a mysterious place called the Mountain of Venus. In- 
dignant at eulogy of sensual love, the listeners declared Tannhauser un- 
— of the prize, and im from their midst. In terror and remorse he 
ht the court of Rome, seeking absolution. Refused this, and in despair, the 
turned anew to the Meg the false divinity who had led him astray, 

and finally died impenitent, g into the power of the evil one. 


We scarcely know ofasingle modern work, which has been more talked about 
and be-puffed by severe and strict art-critics than this same ‘‘ Tannhauser.” We 
had conceived the strongest prejudice in its favour, from the grand notices of it 
coming from eminent sources. We would not for a great deal have missed hearing 
it, at rehearsa! and at night ; but are sorry to say, that we were disappointed. 
True, itfis a great, a most elaborate, and difficult composition ; it offers no or- 
dinary task to the violins, but—-it bears the imprint of great, very great talent, 
united to but little genius. Its merit consists far more in the difficulties pre- 
sented, than in those qualities which awaken interest or sympathy. When the 
public shall have become more familiar with’ it, the work will assume its pro- 
per place ; but at present, its novelty and its author’s name attract admira- 
tion and overshadow the severity of criticism. Despite the difficulties pre- 
sented in it, “‘ Tannhaiser” was exceedingly well played. 

Mr. William Mason played Weber's “ Concertstiick.” This has been for 
years a cheval de bataille with pianists, and has often been played by our resi- 
dent virtuosi at the Philharmonic and other Concerts. It is supposed to be a 
test piece of classical piano-playing. Mr. Mason’s performance of it may be 
very briefly noticed. There was nothing in it to distinguish him from those 





who had gone before him, if we except his great rapidity of execution. In this, 
and the certainty of his touch in rapid passages, he truly distinguished him 
self. His deficiency consisted in a lack of /argewr and breadth of execution, 
necessary in the classic style ; and this appeared to indicate (though unjustly) 
a want of power. His performance was uniform, and we may say, uniformly 
good ; but, for the reasons named, it bore an impress of monotony. He was 
encored however, and played a brilliant Jmpromptw of his own, in the Liszt and 
Chopin style. In this he produced the most dashing and splendid effects, and 
in this school undoubtedly lies Mr. Mason’s forte. 

The only remaining notable feature was the appearance of the Mendelssohn 
Union. This is a young association of some of the best amateur and chorus 
singers in the city, for mutual improvement and the practice of the highenorder 
of music. 1t is, of course, a private association. The two chorusses from Men 
delssohn’s “ Elijah” were sung with firmness and decision. The Tvio, with 
solo parts by Mrs. Brinkerhoff (a most meritorious, talented, and worthy resi- 
dent vocalist) and two amateur ladies, was also well and neatly rendered. 
The finale to Meldelssohn’s “ Loreley” (first time in this country and certainly 
an acceptable novelty) was not quite as promptly and firmly given as the 
“ Elijah.” Miss Dingley, who sang the solo portion, has a lovely, fine, and 
fresh soprano voice, but from evident embarrassment, we think, failed to 
do herself justice. Much credit however is due to Mr. G. W. Morgan, the 
leader of this society, for what he has already accomplished in the few months 
since it was formed. 

Within the Programme of this Concert, we found a printed copy of a cor- 
respondence between the Society and its worthy conductor, Mr Eisfeld. The 
latter much esteemed artist has been for some months confined to a sick bed, 
almost hopelessly so, until very recently, when his recovery begins to appear 
probable. For five years past, Mr. Eisfield has been gratuitously devoting 
himself to the arduous duties of Philharmonic Conductor, and by his talents as 
well as by his universally kind and courteous manners has won the esteem of 
the entire society. They have now resolved to give him a Complimentary Con- 
cert at an early day. This is the first time, in the thirteen or fourteen years 
of its existence, that the Philharmonic has set aside, for the nonce, its Bye 
Laws, to appear, as a Society, for the Benefit of an individual. We hope the 
friends of the Conductor, as well as all the patrons of the Philharmonic, will 
assist in the efforts to make this “‘ appendix to the thirteenth season” worthy 
of the occasion and of the recipient. The time for the concert is not yet fixed, 
but will be announced in due season. 


IraLtan Opera.— Jl Trovatore” is to be brought out on Monday at the 
Academy of Music. ‘‘ William Tell” has been splendidly successful. 


————__—_ 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


It is reported that 150 of Col. Walker’s emigrants left San Francisco 
about the 14th ult., in a small veseel for Central America. Walker him- 
self and two other vessels were to leave immediately, his preparations hav- 
ing been made with the greatest secrecy——The King of Prussia has or- 
dered a great medal for science and a golden Kosmos medal to be pre- 
sented to Lieut. Maury for his wind and current charts.——Captain Mat- 
thews, late of the Great Britain steamer, has been appointed Lloyd’s 
ageat in Melbourne.——One of the largest distilleries in Scotland, the 
Leith Distillery, where 1,200,000 gallons of whiskey used to be annually 
made, has been bought by a respectable and wealthy Edinburgh house 
and converted into a flour mill——The Marchioness of Ely has been se- 
lected by the Queen to be Lady-in-Waiting to the Empress of the French 
during her Majesty’s stay in England——aA York paper states that the 
Archbishop of York has ordered the removal of a sculptured virgin and 
child from a niche in which it had been placed, in the east end of St. 
Martin’s church, Coney Street, York.——-Much regret has been occasioned 
at Cambridge by the death of Mr. Mackenzie, an under-graduate of Trin- 
ity College, only surviving son of the late Lord Mackenzie, and grandson 
of the celebrated He’ ackenzie, the author of “‘ The Man of Feeling.” 
Mr. Mackenzie was educated at Glasgow and Edinburgh, and was in his 
third year at Trinity, where his career had secured for him several prizes. 
——Lord and Lady Elcho have started in a steam-yacht for the Black 
Sea and Sebastopol.—_—-A Parisian robber, who was seized in the act of 
stealing in the shop of a tobacconist, said, by way of excusing himself, 
that he he had never heard of a law which forbade a man fo take snuff. 
——tThe average age of the French Generals is under 45 years: that of 
the English Generals over 65 years.——It has been determined to estab- 
lish a chamber of commerce at Birmingham.——The magnificent ruins of 
Furness Abbey are now ey ae | extensive additional excavations, 
which will greatly enhance their interest——Miss Mitford has left the 
bulk of her property, under £3,000, to a faithful domestic.——Lord Alfred 
Paget, Equerry to her Majesty, has been selected by the Queen to be Lord- 
in- Waiting to the Emperor of the French during his visit in England.—— 
A new machine for making fishing-nets has just been invented at Mar- 
seilles. The first experiments with it were very satisfactory, and proved 
that fifty times as many nets can be made by a machine in a given time 
as by hand.——On the day after the first representation of the ‘“ Demi- 
Mond” (the Demireps), Prince Napoleon sent to the successful author, 
(Alexandre Dumas, fils.,) two magnificent diamond shirt studs. 





RatsHER A Tame PROGRaMME.—The Emperor and Empress of the French 
were to land on English soil on Monday the 16th inst. The official pro- 
gramme is as follows: Monday, Prince Albert goes to Dover to meet 
the august party. Lunches with them at the Warden Hotel. Arrives 
home with them at Windsor in the afternoon.—Tuesday morning, the 
Emperor receives the Corps Diplomatique. In the evening he attends a 
grand entertainment.— Wednesday, the Emperor will be invested with 
the order of the Garter. In the evening he will attend a grand dinner 
and ball.—Thureday, the Emperor will visit the Crystal Palace, and in 
the evening attend the Opera.—Friday, Napoleon will visit London to 
receive the city address, and afterwards dine at Buckingham Palace. 
—Saturday, the Emperor returns home. 


Obituary. 


Viscovnt Borxe.—Gustavus Hamilton, sixth Viscount Boyne and 
Baron Hamilton, of Stackallen, in the county of Meath, in the peerage of 
Ireland, was the son of Gustavus the fifth Viscount. His Lordship was 
born the 12th of April, 1777, and has left issue one son, Gustavus 
Frederick, now the seventh Viscount, who married Emma Maria, daugh- 
ter of Matthew Russell, Esq., M. P. of Brancepeth Castle, in the county 
of Durham, and heiress of that estate on the death of her brother, in 1850. 
when her husband assumed, by Royal licence, the name of Russell, in ad- 
dition to that of Hamilton. By this lady, now Viscountess Boyne, the 
seventh Viscount has an only son. 

The House of Hamilton, Viscounts Boyne, descends from Lord Claude 
Hamilton, third son of the Regent of Scotland, James Earl of Arran, who 
was created Baron of Paisley in 1535. The first Viscount Boyne greatly 
distinguished himself as a military officer of William III., especially at 
the battle of the Boyne, the storming of Athlone, and the siege of Lon- 
donderry. For the service of the King, his master, he raised six regi- 
ments, two of which (infantry and calvary) are now known as the Innis- 
killings. He was elevated to the peerage in 1717. Gustavus, sixth Vis- 
count Boyne, the subject of this notice, entered the British army at an 
early age : he saw and shared in active service in Flanders in the war be- 
tween France and England: and he was afterwards for several years a 
détenu at Veedun. He succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father in1816. His Lordship died at his town residence on the 30th ul- 


mo. 
The ae architectural world has lately sustained a severe loss in the de- 
mise, at the age of forty-three, of Mr. R. C. Carpenter, one of the most emi- 
nent of the school of architects who have made the revival of Gothic architec- 
tare, eepeey for religious objects, their particular study.—In London, aged 
67, Griffith Davies, Esq., F. R. S., one of the most eminent actuaries in that 
city, ; Wery, Hy. ons in getting-up and calculating statistics.— At Aleppo, 





N. W. Werry, Esq., Consul in Syria for H. B. M.’s Government.—At Alexan 

dria, in Egypt, Wallis O’B. H. Buchanan, Esq., late 92d Highlanders.—At 
Chelsea, Capt. Liddiard, of the 66th Regt. of Foot—At York, Major-Gen. Ed- 
ward James O’Brien, aged 82.—At Norwood, Surrey, in his 67th year, John 
Dickinson, Esq., late Comptroller-General of H. M. Customs.—At Seafield, 
Greenock, Robert Wallace, Esq., late M.P. for Greenock.—At Black Rock, 
near B pve, Lt. G. Franklyn, R.N.—In London, Capt. E. Wilson Lascelles, 
late H. M.’s 22d Regt.— At the chateau of Voisenon, aged 73, Baron Prevost, 
formerly private secretary to Louis XVIII. and Charles X.—At Scutari, of a 
wound received at the Battle of the Alma, Major Campbell of the 23rd Fusi- 
leers. This gallant officer was most favorably known to many of our Canadian 
readers, having served four years with his regiment in that country.—At Exe- 
ter, the Lady Lisle, of Kenton, Devon.—At Launceston, V. D.L., Join Walker, 
Esq., Lieut. 8. N., for many years Port Officer at Hobart Town, and Harbour 
Master at Launceston.—At East Hanningfield, Essex, Lieut.-Col. J. B. Nottidge. 
—At Bath, Admir.l Buckle, in his 85th year—Capt. W. D. Simpson, late of 





the 51st (or King’s Own) Regt of Light Infantry——At the Salford Barracks, 
Manchester, Major Ffarington, of H. i. 51st.—At St. James’s-place, St. James’s, 


Major J. M. Stephens, Royal Artillery ——At Norwood, aged 73, Mr. W. N. Dunn, 


April 28- 





formerly Treasurer of Lane Theatre, and Secretary to the Proprietors, 
He was a theatrical celebrity, though we have not soem te speak of his asso- 


ciations of sixty years. 
Navy. 


Tue Batic FLEet.—Most of the ships of the main division of the 
fleet for the Baltic sailed from Spitheal on the afternoon of the 4th. 
The following—all steamers—sailed : Duke of Wellington, flag-ship of 
Admiral Dundas; Royal George, Exmouth, Nile, Majesty, Cesar, 
James Watt, Colossus, Cressy, Hogue, Ajax, Blenheim, Edinbur h, 
Magicienne, Vulture, Dragon, Bulldog, Gorgon, and Basilisk—1,156 
guns. The fleet departed without the demonstration that attended the 
sailing of Sir Charles Napier. Before they leave the Downs they will be 
joined by the Orion, 91; Hastings, 60; Pembroke, 60, from Portemouth; 
the Russell, 60 (all screw ships), from Chatham ; and other vessels from 
Plymouth, &. Every one of the ships composing this fleet is in admira- 
ble order, with crews fully disciplined and well experienced. With onl 
one or two exceptions, every ship and every crew has been up the Baltic 
before. One of the Admirals in command, Rear Admiral Seymour, wag 
Captain of the fleet in the last Baltic campaign ; whilst the present Mas- 
ter of the fleet, Mr. Richard Stokes, went through that campaign as mag- 
ter of the Veptune, 120, sailing ship. The Baltic fleet was to anchor in 
the Downs and wait orders. Their departure thence depends upon two 
contingencies—the state of the weather in the Baltic, and the character 
of the intelligence from Vienna. 

The advanced squadron of the Baltic fleet reached Elsinore on April 
Ist, and it was su it would anchor in Lanscrona Harbour until the 
Baltic became et Advices from Rostock to the 8th, say that the 
navigation of the Baltic would be dengerous for a week or fortnight to 
come, in consequence of there being so much heavy floating ice. 





The Lords of the Admiralty have decided that the entry of foreign sea- 
men for a continuous service of ten years shall for the future be discon- 
tinued ; they will, however, be permitted to volunteer for short periods 
of 6 and 12 months, to serve in the gun and mortar vessels and floating 
batteries attached to the Baltic and White Sea fleets.—It is intended to 
establish a a of seamen, artificers, stokers, &c., for service in the Bal- 
tic and White Sea fleets in Leith-roads, for which purpose, in addition to H. 
M.S. Athol, the guardship in the roads, a 50-gun frigate, is to be stationed 
there to afford accommodation to volunteers.—The Bellerophon, 84, Capt. 
Lord G. Paulet, has arrived at Spithead from the Black Sea.—At last 
dates, Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, in the Veptune, 120, with 
a squadron of the reserved ships from Portsmouth, was off Dover, await- 
ing the arrival of the Emperor aad Empress of the French. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commander Tuder to command a division of transports, 
and to hoist his pennant on board the Cambria, at Liverpool. The following 
are Lieuts. of transports under him: J H Sharpe, C Hawkey, R W Clarke, 
and I C Clarke.—Lts: J Cartwright, to the Orion; T W Oliver, to the James 
Watt; A C Buttwhistle, from the Coast Guard to the St George; T M Camp- 
bell, from the Archer to the Nile; S T Dickens, foom the Waterloo to the Nep- 
tune; G T 8 Winthrop, from the Camelecn, revenue vessel, to the Waterloo; 
H Rodgers, to the Hastings; 8S Skipwith, to the Powerful. 


Roya. Marines.—Brevet.—Ret Capt Meheux to be Major; First Lt Usherto 
be Capt; Sec Lt Donellan to be First Lt. 


Appointments. 


The Earl of Harrowby is appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster — 
William Philip Price, Esq., is elected M.P. for the City of Glocester.—Mr. John 
Ball, M.P. for Carlow county, is appointed Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 





Tue New Irish Peer.—Mr. Edmund Burke Roche, late member for the 
county of Cork, which he has represented for nearly twenty years, has been 
raised to the Irish Peerage by the titleof Baron Fermoy. Three Irish Peerages 
having recently become extinct, Lord Palmerston has haa the power of recom- 
mending to the Crown the creating of a new one, and has done so in favour of 
a gentleman whose private character, public conduct, and ample means are a 
guarantee that he will sustain the dignity in every way most fittingly.—Lon- 


don paper. 
Arup. 

A squadron, it is stated, consisting of two senior captains, two lien- 
tenants and two cornets, with 80 all ranks per troop, will be detached 
from every cavalry regiment now at home, and sent to the Crimea,— 
General Knollys has been appointed to command the Camp at Aldershott. 


Wak-Orricr, Aprit 6.—Sth Regt of Ft; Lt-Gen Macneil to be Col, v Lt- 
Gen ay. dec. 80th Regt of Ft; Lt-Gen Robins to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir T 
Browne, dec. 5th Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Ricketts, from 52d Ft, tobe Paymas- 
ter, v Mackinnon, who retires on h-p. 9th Lt Drags; Lt Upton, froms Ist W I 
Regt, to be Lt. v King, who ex, receiv the diff. 16th Lt Drags; StaffSurg of 
Sec Class W Park to be Surg, v Wood, whoex. Ist Regtof Ft; Ens Deacon to 
be Lt h-p. 12th Ft; Lt Olivey, from 91st Ft, to be Paymaster, v Kyffin, who 
reton h-p. 17th Ft; J Perceval, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 18th Ft; Lt Esmonde 
to be Capt b-p, v Hilliard, whoret. 19th Ft; A Morgan, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 
21st Ft; to be Ens b-p: R Cook, Gent, in succession to Lt Clark, who ret. To 
be Ensigns ints” Fur ong and Bainbridge, Gents. 23d Ft; John Tilly, Gent, to 
be Ens w-p. 34th Ft; H Stewart. Gent, to be Ens w-p. 39th Ft; to be Lts w-p: 
Ensigns Daunt, from 56th Ft, and Gatty from 49th Ft. 4ist Ft; A Blanchard, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p. 42d Ft; to be Capts b-p; Lts Jervoise, vy Chisholm, who 
ret, and Fraser, v HonG Grant, who ret. 44th Ft; Ens Pitt, from King’s Own 
Tower Hamlets Militia, to be Ens w-p. 46th Ft; G Philips, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p. 47th Ft; 8 Orr, Gent, to be Ens wep. 50th Ft; Lt Blackall, to be Capt b-p, 
v Gray, who'ret. To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Leach, v Johnson, whose pro 
has been cancelled, and Goff, v Leach, whose promotion has been cancelled. 
58d Ft; Lt-Col Powell, from h-p unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Brvt-Col Mansfield, who 
ex. 58th Ft; Ens Horner to be Lt, w-p, v Hill, proin Rifle Brigade; Ens Rus- 
sell, from 55th Ft, to be Ens, w-p, v Ridgway, app to 94th Ft. 60th Ft; Depot- 
Serj-Maj Forbes to be Ens, w-p, and Adj R Hazen, Gent, to be Ens, w-p; As- 
sist-Surg Biddle, from 43d Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Crerar, proon Staff. 66th 
Ft; Assist-Surg Davenport, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, vy Mandeville, pro on 
Staff. 79th Ft; W Dobie, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 88th Pt E Mallet, Gent, to 
be Ens, b-p, in succession to Lt Dunlevie, who ret. 89th Ft; Sec Lt Hobbs, 
from Ceylon Rifles, to be Lt, w-p. 90th Ft; to be Ensignsw-p: C Barwell, and 
G Miller, Gents. 93d Ft; A Vidler, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Rollo, whose ap 
has been cancelled. 95th Ft; Assist-Surg S Fasson, MD, from Ordnance Mea 
Dep, to be Surg, v Smith, dec. 97th Ft; Ens Morgan, from 4th Ft, to be Lt, 
w-p; T Sheppard, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. Rifle Brigade; G Austin, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p. ist W I Regt; Lt King, from 9th Lt Drags, to be Lt, vy Upton, who 
ex, Cape Mounted Riflemen; C Barnard, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Kingsley, 
whose app has been cancelled. 


Srarr—-Maj-Gen Torrens to be Depy Qtmr-Gen to the Forces. 


Prov. Derot Batt.—To be Paymasters: Capt Watson, from 3d W I Regt; 

Paymaster Creagh, from 4lst Ft. To be Quartermaster: Qtmr Dougherty, 
from 56th Ft, v Williamson, who ret on h-p. 
HospiTa Srarr.—To be Staff Surgeons of Sec Class: Assist-Surgs O'Leary, 
from 59th Ft, v Jane, dec; Mandeville, from 66th Ft; and Crerar, from 60th Ft; 
Surg Wood, MD, from 16th Light Drag, vy Park, who ex. To be Acting Assist- 
an : R Branwell, F Robinson, G Thorne, Gents; J Maxwell, MD, G Bryden, 
yent. 

BrREVET.—The under-mentioned officers to have the local rank of Maj-Gen 
while serving with the Turkish Contingent Force: Col Shirley, h-p, Unatt; Col 
Smith, h-p, 15th Light Drag; Lt-Col Wingfield, Royal Artillery, to be Col. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, APRIL 2.—Corps of Royal Engineers: Sec Capt Gal- 
ton, on Sec List, to be Capt; Sec Capt Barlow, to be Capt, v Craigle, killed be- 
fore Sebastopol; First Lt Grain, to be Sec Capt, v Barlow; Sec Lt Boileau, to 
be First Lt, v Grain. Ordnance Medical Department: Act Assist-Surg Roch, 
to be Assist-Surg, v Protheroe. Royal Regt of Artillery: Serg Stewart to be 
Qtrmr, v Marvin, ret on h-p; W Huke, Gent, to be Vety Surg. Maj-Gen to be 
Col-Commandant: EC Whinyates. Bvyt-Cols to be Cols: Wilford and Picker- 
ing. Capts to be Lt-Cols: Fitzgerald, v Wilford, pro; Cocks, v Pickering, pro; 
Crawford, Mundy, Henderson, and Smythe. Sec Capts to be Capts: Evans, y 
Fitzgerald, pro; Rotton, v Cocks, pro; Hastings, y Crawford, pro; Smyth, v 
Mundy, fies Phillipps, v Henderson, pro; Moubray, v Smythe, pro; Chan- 
cellor, Walter, Freeth, Grey, Ommanney, Palmer, Vansittart, and Page. 
First Lts to be Sec Capts; Close, v Evans, pro; Sinclair, v Rotton, pro; Talbot, 
v Hastings, pro; Wilson, vy Smyth, pro; Simpson, v Phillips, pro; Penn, v 
Moubray, pro; Saunders, vy Chancellor, pro; Snow, v Waller, pro; Morrris, v 
Freeth, pro; Renny, v Grey, pro; Rotton, v Ommanney, pro; Savage, v Pal- 
mer, pro; Sones, v Vansittart, pro; Byrne, V Paget, pro; Taddy, Tomkinson, 
Parkin, Johnston, Field, Bradshaw, Campbell, French and Seymour. Sec 
Lts to be First Lts; Wortham, v Close, pro; Mauld, v Sinc’air, Pros Walrond, 
v Talbot, pro; Neill, vy Wilson, pro; Geary, v Simpson, pro; Rice, v Penn, 
pro; Knox, v Saunders, pro; Persse, v Snow, pro; Goodenough, v Morriss, 

ro; Anderson, v Renny, pro; Dadson, v Rotton, pro; Farrell, vy Savage, pro; 

Laughlin, v Jones, pro; Roberts, v Byrne, pro; Hunter, v Taddy, pro; Ste- 
yenson, v Tomkinson, pro; and Crawford, v Parkin, pro. Invalid Artillery; 
Sec Lt and Adj Campbell to be Lt and Adj. Corps of Kl Engineers; To be Col- 
Comm; Lt-Gen Cardew. To be Col; Brvt-Col Portlock, Capts to be Lt-Cols; 
Yorke, v Portlock, pro; Skyring and Hamilton. Sec Capts to be Capts; Scott, 
y Yorke, pro; Ross, v Skyring, pro; Mann, v Hamilton, pro; Brvt-Maj Lovell, 
Synge, Ward and Jesse. First Lts to be Sec Capts; Smith, v Scott, pro; Loch- 
ner, v Ross, pro;Ravenhill, v Man, pro; Siborne, v Lovell, pro; Akers, v Synge, 
pro; Wilkinson, v Ward, pro; Nicholson, v Jesse, pro; Walker, Cox, Farrell, 
and Barry. Sec Lts to be First Lts; Dirom, vy Smith, pro; Campbell, v Loch- 
ner, pro; Moncrieff, v Ravenhill, pro: Molesworth, v Siborne, pro; Rimming- 
ton, v Akers, pro; Smith, v Wilkinson, pro; and Daniel, v Nicholson, pro. 








We are compelled to omit the Gazettes of the 1th and 13th instant. 
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New Books. 


Corsica : Picroresque, Historicat, AND Socrat, Frem the German 
of F. Gregorovius, by E. J. Morris. Philadelphia. 1855. Parry & 
‘McMillan.—A most masterly book, amply fulfilling the promise of the 
title-page, as quoted above, in a manner the most thorough and enjoya- 
ble. The anthor seems indeed to combine in a rare degree qualities sel- 
dom found together. He hes the eye of an enthusiast for the bold and 
rugged scenery that characterises this remarkabie island ; his historical 
researches are deep, yet at the same time worked-up into a form that is 
fall of the liveliest interest ; he throws himself con amore into the pecu- 
liarities of Corsican life, with its outward garb of Homeric simplicity, and 
its under-current of demoniac passions. To meet with a traveller whose 
sympathies are so widely diffused, and to journey with him over ground 
so seldom travelled, is a charming episode in book-experiences. It is not 
necessary to inform the reader that Paoli and the Bonapartes figure largely 
in these pages; but it may be truly said that their lives and fortunes, as 
connected with the main subject of the volume, are treated with freshness 
and ability. The public has to thank the Translator for the clear and 
honest style in which he has rendered his original, and for giving them a 
few hours’ entertainment of the choicest possible kind. Mr. Morris was 
formerly U.S. Chargé d’Affaires at Naples. He has done good service to 
Literature by this work. 


A Boy’s Apventures In THE Witps or Avustratia. By W. Howitt, 
Boston. 1854. Ticknor & Fields—A very good book of its sort, Wil- 
liam Howitt, the experienced book-maker, having made it up from his 
own personal observation during a recent visit to the Colony. Bush-life, 
natural history, incidental sketches of the queer characters that are met 
with in the stock-raising districts, and a brief glance or two at some of 
the diggings, furnish the material. With occasional lapses, the boyish 
tone is preserved ; for not only is the volume addressed to boys, it is 
mainly written in the first person singular, and has for its alias the title 
of “ Herbert’s Note-Book.” It will be an acquisition to the juvenile li- 
brary. The wood-cuts are admirably designed, and have been extremely 
well reproduced.—Though not disposed to make any extracts, we cannot 
avoid citing an unintentional but stinging bit of satire, that caught our 
eye on the second page. Its appositeness unfortunately is too plain to be 
misunderstood. The boy is describing the persons and the equipments of 
his travelling purty. ‘ And ours” (says he) is always called ‘The Go- 
vernment Team ;’ I suppose because the horses look in such condition, 
and the cart is covered with a clean tarpaulin, and we go along so much 
at our ease.”” The noted Times’ correspondence from the Crimea had 
not reached Mr. Howitt, when he penned a compliment to a Government 
team. 

Tue Story or THe Peasant-Boy Pumosorner.—By Henry Mayhew. 

few York. 1855. Harpers.--The early life of Ferguson suggested to the 
author this clever and praiseworthy little volume, in which may be traced 
the progress of an acute and enquiring young mind towards practical 
familiarity with the rudiments of Natural Science. The philosophical por- 
tions are interwoven with the simplest of tales, in such manner that 
truthfulness and gentleness of character seem, through it, to be directly in 
accordance with that peculiar organization, out of which the Newtons 
and Fergusons and Laplaces are reared. In a word, the information here 
offered to youth is addressed at one and the same time to the intelligence 
and the better feelings ; it may be profitably studied by the many of older 
growth, to whom the first principles of Mechanics and Astronomy are as 
though they were a sealed book. The diagrams and cuts, on wood, are 
very numerous and very well-designed. 








A SKIRMISH WITH THE THUNDERER. 


In the course of a recent debate in the House of Commons on the 
Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill, Mr. Drummond, the Member for West Sur- 
rey, volunteered an attack on the Times. What he said was thus re- 
ported by that journal, on the following day. 


Mr. Drummond rose under the painful sensation of holding opinions 
very different to those he had heard expressed on both sides of the house. 
He was conscious of addressing a body of the most devout idolaters, [a 
laugh] and he was conscious that they would not like to have their idol 
examined, or, to use the figure of the hon. baronet opposite (Sir E. B. 
Lytton), in the course of his eloquent speech, their idol was a ghost 
which they would not like to have looked at. It was his firm opinion 
that the press, in its present state, instead of being the greatest glory 
and advantage to the country, was one of our greatest curses. [‘‘ Hear,’’ 
and a laugh.) These speeches, these panegyrics of a free press, would 
have been very valiant in the days of the Tudors, or even of the Stuarts, 
but ooermeeny knew that the majority of them were base adulation of a 
power which the speakers dare not resist; and the writers in the press, 
who were the best judges themselves, boasted and said plainly that they 
were the true directors of the policy of the country, and that the gentle- 
men who condescended to sit on the Ministerial bench and receive sala- 
ries had only been recorders of the decisions of the press. [‘ Hear,’’ and 
a@ laugh.] Well, the press ought to know their own business best, and 
for that reason he believed the Times, and three or four other news- 
papers of that kind, when they said that this was a personal attack upon 
them, and that the standard of the press, such as it was, would be mate- 
rially lowered ; he confessed he was of that opinion too. People talked 
of this press as being the means by which the country was instructed. 
No wonder, then, the country was so ill-instructed. [Laughter.] Then 
it was said that it was from the press we should study history, and he 
had been told not long ago by hon. members sitting above him that it 
was more worth while to read a page of the Times than to read the whole 
of Thucydides. The truth of the matter was, that this was all cant and 
nonsense [a laugh] ; the press was a mercantile speculation, and nothing 
else. [Hear, hear.] He wanted to know why it should not be? He 
wanted to know why Messrs. Walter and all their families should not set 
up a manufactory of gossip just as well as the hon. gentleman near him 
should set up a manufactory of calico? [Laughter.] You must suit 
your manufactures in different countries according to the tastes of the 
public. In Rome, for instance, people occupy themselves in manufac- 
turing antiquities. Well, nobody cared much for antiquities in this 
country. In Munich, again, they used to carry ona great manufacture 

of old medals. That would not do here, either, though if somebody were 
to set up a manufactory of old china, that might turn out a good specu- 
lation just now. [* Hear,” and laughter.] 

Upon the whole, however, the taste of the English people was for gos- 

So peeieal gossip—and political gossip of one sort or another they 
us 


Delane, Morris, Lowe, and Dasent. [Laughter.] Well, why should the 
not write? But why was it that when you heard these gentlemen spea 


(and there was one of them in that house whom he was always delighted | Drummond a favourite speaker in the House of Commons ? 
4 ons ? 

pe then never meme or alarmed you, but on the contrary, P ~ 
ays excessively amused and instructed, whereas, when they | vinces, nor persuades, but he amuses, the House, and the House likes 

—< ot —— “We” everybody was terrified and looked upon them better to bb amused than to be instructed, convinced, or persuaded. 
tl most awiu Lery ; (Laughter. ] Observe the art of this. These gen-| There is a demand for folly and buffoonery, aud he supplies that demand, 
emen were all of different opinions. Now, the foolish papers who did | like the Terre Filius in the ancient Universities, or the jester, the in- 


not understand the matter, like the Morning Chronicle, for instance 


took up with some particular party. One was a Peelite ; another some- 


thing 
but when the Peelite went down, down went 
“was quite clear these were not men of business. 





st have, cost what it might. The TJ mes seemed to him to carry on 
their business in this way better than any other people, and that was the 


—- perhaps, why they were now attacked. It was nota very long| attention. This fortuaate person is Mr. Henry Drummond. Account for 
ime ago since this newspaper was set up. The first person belonging to | it how you will, there is no denying the fact. What, then, is the charm 


it whom he remembered was a Mr. Tucker, and then after that came al by which Mr. D d rivets the attention of an ed idi- 
great number of very clever mer, because, of course, the Walter family 7 Sep ett mented ond Setial 


pn not carry on the whole thing themselves, and there was always a 
onvenient man to be had—a seven years’ barrister or some one of that| know them? Has any one the least confidence that the opinion he b 
stamp, who was ready to take up anything. [Laughter.] These people, | announced to-day h perenne pe ey yy ee es = 
these barristers, reminded him a good deal of what they called on board ty oh ayeee eeewes! §=Waee 
pa “handy Billy” [renewed laughter]—a man who came in upon all| to speak, and when he sitsdown has any one the least idea on which side 
Occasions whenever he was wanted. There was Barnes, Alsager, Stirling, | he is going to vote? Are his speech and his vote ever connected with 


else. When the Peelite party was thriving, the paper throve too, | and fall of Colonel Sibthorp, and that upon him have devolved, in due 
the paper. (Laughter.] It| succession, the cap and bells so long and so appropriately worn by 
he thing was to get a that hon. and gallant member. Others, unable, probably. to reconcile 


set of gentleman of different opinions and to set them writing. Of course, 
bey could accuse no one man of inconsistency ; be might always have 
eld the same opinions ; and so individually these writers were most con- 
sistent, while, collectively, nothing in the world could be more 
tent. [Hear, hear.] It seemed to him that the very perfection of jour- 
nalism was—individual honesty, and collective profligacy, political and 
literary. [Hear, and a laugh.] There was, nevertheless, a great advan- 
tage in this, and the Times newspaper always put bim very much in mind 
ofa bit of bog he had near a farm of his. He once thought of draining 
it, and parton the opinion of the farmer, who replied, ‘No, no! don’t 
drain it. In wet weather there’s something for the cow, and if there’s 
nothing for the cow there’s something for the pig, and if there’s nothing 
for the pig, there’s something for the goose.’’ [Great laughter.] So it 
was with the Times, if there was nothing in it for one man, there was sure 
to be something for another. There was, however, one very great evil, 
which he did think the House ought to have the manliness to contend 
with, and that was the present lawless system of libelling. [Hear, hear.] 
This was carried to a most outrageous extent, and, so far from think- 
ing the press better than it was, he believed, as far as his experience 
went, it was much worse. He never had any acquaintance that he knew 
of with the editor of a newspaper, but he was once obliged to go to the 
late Mr. Perry, who had it in his power utterly to ruin a friend of his. 
Mr. Perry had a letter in his hand which he was to have published the 
next day, and the publication of which would have been most detrimen- 
tal to his friend, but, upon his requesting him not to make it known, Mr. 
Perry, in the most liberal and gentlemanly way, promised not to publish 
a single word of it. He (Mr. Drummond) therefore, always had to bear 
his testimony to the kindness of Mr. Perry, and to bis behaviour upon that 
occasion. But instances of the libelling to which he referred were with- 
out end ; they were of daily occurrence, although people did not get to 
know all the cases. For example, his hon. friend the member for Laun- 
ceston (Mr. Percy) brought forward the other day a most gross and most 
circumstantial libel upon a Dr. Meyer, who was described as a worthless 
ignorant German, who knew nothing at all, and was merely put into 
office because he flattered Prince Albert. This turned out to be a gross 
lie from heginning to end. Dr. Meyer was an Englishman, had received 
a good English education, and had never seen Prince Albert in his 
life. [Hear.] A circumstance happened in regard to a relation of his 
own the other day. In the course of his evidence before the committee 
of the House of Commons Lord Lucan said that the Commissariat sent 
out a parcel of ignorant boys and he mentioned the name of Mr. Murray, 
the son of the Bishop of Rochester. At the end of his evidence he spoke 
of this same young man, and said how well he behaved and how well he 
had fulfilled his duties. Well, the first part of this evidence was inserted 
next day, but the second never was, and when he (Mr. Drummond) sent, 
by Mr. Macdonald, a message to the newspaper, saying how unfair it was 
they never made a single word of explanation, nor did they make any 
contradiction until Lord Lucan himself wrote to the newspapers to do so. 
A letter in his possession spoke of the admirable manner in which this 
young man had bebaved, how in some cases he had personally distributed 
the provisions in order that the men might not be kept waiting ; and, 
when remonstrated with for undertaking so degrading an office, he re- 
plied, that the only way to receive or impart instruction in the duties of 
his office was first to perform them himself, and that he was not afraid of 
degrading himself by showing how the subordinate duties of the office 
ought to be discharged. The same thing happened with regard to Lord 
Balgonie, against whom some aspersion was directed, and the remark was 
revived that our soldiers were fighting under the cold shade of the aris- 
tocracy, whereas his general said he was one of the best officers he ever 
had. [Hear.] Then there was the case of a friend of his whose trial he 
attended last year. The Times attacked him most shamefully for a long 
time, and upon the trial his justification came out, but while they pub- 
lished the whole of the first day’s proceedings, which aggravated his of- 
fence, they never published his justification. These cases were occurring 
every day. [Hear.] 

The newspapers were accused of being bribed, but that seemed to him 
one of the most absurd charges that ever was made. Why did they set 
up shops except to sell their goods? Of course they took that which 
happened to be the popular side of theday. They did not want to guide 
public opinion, they wanted to follow it; and whatever the cry of tke 
day was they repeated it. They did this on the trial of Queen Caroline. 
The Times first advocated one side, and then finding that the mob, who 
were not inclined to argue the merits of the case, took the woman’s side, 
round went the Times and took the woman’s side too. [Laughter.] 
Well, there was no harm in that. The only harm in it was that people 
were apt to fancy that this paper was the guide and teacher of the pub- 
lic. At the same time they hated it, and they hated it the more because 
it was the very best ofits kind. As to the bribery of newspapers there 
was positive proof respecting the Times of which Napoleon said, “ You 
have sent me the Times,—that infamous Times, the journal of the Bour- 
bons’’-—and it was stated in a work by Mr. O’Meara that 6,000f. had been 
paid for the supply of 100 copies a-month. He had found the receipt for 
the money, signed by the editor. Mr. O’Meara aiso stated that several 
offers had been received from the editors of newspapers, and among oth- 
ers from the Times, to write for Napoleon before he went to Elba. Na- 
poleon declined to accept the offers made to him, but afterwards regretted 
the course he took, observing that he would not have been so hated by 
the English people had he accepted the offers made to him, for in Eng- 
land the newspapers forced public opinion. The real evil of these news- 
papers was their insolence of language. They used language which they 
would never think of using if it did not suit their purpose—if they did 
not find Ministers tremble before them [hear, hear]—and if they did not 
find Ministers not ruling the country, and governing the country, but suf- 
fering themselves to be driven into war by the language of the Times. 
(Hear, hear.] The Times the other day remarked, ‘in reference to a re- 
mark of the hon. member for Manchester [Mr. Bright],— 

“ If he means to intimate that notwithstanding injustice we are suc- 
cessful, he is certainly right. We are so, and as long as we discharge the 
duties which the empire and tie world expect at our hands, we trust to 
continue so.” 

That was all very good ; but then came another passage in which the 
Times offered an opinion upon the present state of affairs in the 
Crimea :— 

‘The position of the allied army is precisely one of which a bold and 
original military genius might take advantage to retrieve the fortunes of 
the campaign.” 

Such an opinion would scarcely be given by any number of lawyers in 
Lincoln’s-inn ; but, nevertheless, it was volunteered by the lawyers of 
Printing House-square. [A laugh.] The whole thing was absurd. In 
poi the Times said, with the old sign of the publichouse on the road to 

cton,— 

‘* We are the old magpie on the right, 
The other has set up in spite.” 


{Laughter.] We may chatter black one day and white another; we 
have the only right to chatter, and we are the only teachers of the world 
and the empire. [Laughter.] 


The Thunderer, after the interval of a day, thus took its revenge. 


There are many members of the House of Commons, very sensible men 
too, who experience the greatest difficulty in getting a hearing even on 
subjects on which they are well qualified to speak. Their arguments are 
encountered by an invitation to “ Divide,” their illustrations by a cry of 
“ Question,” and their most emphatic denials and protestations by ironi- 
cal ‘‘ hears” and “ cheers,’’ whose sincerity is worse than doubtful. But 
there is one member who, whenever he rises to address the House, is. sure 
to be loudly called for, and whose speeches are listened to with silent 


ous audience? Does any man know what are Mr. Drummond’s political 
opinions? Would any man guide himself by those opinions if he did 


Mr. Drummond rises, has any one the least idea on which side he is going 
the question before the House, or either of them with the other? None 


of these things can, we apprehend, be said with trath ; why, then, is Mr. 


The answer is simple enough. Mr. Drummond neither instructs, con- 


»| Separable attendant on the Court of a medieval king. 
Some consider Mr. Drummond’s rise to be accounted for by the decline 








their minds to the fact that the Colonel’s long career is drawing to its 
close, consider that Mr. Drummond fs not so much @ su as & 
seanerpart of the Colonel, diecharging the same cheerful duties for gentle- 
men sitting on the right hand of the Speaker as Colonel S p for 
those placed on the left. We do not pretend to decide this controver- 
sy ; we only wish that he should be recognized by the House of ons 
and the readers of its debates in his trae character, as the wearer of mot- 
ley and the bearer of the cap and bells ; and thus that we should besaved 
the necessity of devoting to the speeches of a person so unfortunately 
privileged space that might perhaps be filled to better pu than b 
cooeatiog on the extravagances of a gentleman of an intel- 
lect something more than eccentric, stimulated into ill-regulated action 
by the stings of restless vanity and an insatiate love of notoriety. — 
Certainly we have little right to complain that it has been our lot to 
occupy in oar turn the attention of Mr. Drammond, which bas wafdered 
with perfect impartiality over almost every institution in this coantry. 
There is no member who, during the last few years, has striven more to 
bring into contempt the assembly in which he sits, the Parliamént of 
which he is a member, or the morality and probity of statesmen. By the 
intemperance of his language Mr. Drummond has disturbed the debates 
of the House, and certaialy he has not raised its character by broadly 
stating his conviction that it and everything in it are rome a 
wholesale system of bribery and trickery. Why should we hope to escape 
rate cynicism which bas not spared the Legislature under which we 
ive 

Yet we bave one claim to consideration from Mr. Drummond. He says 
that the Times is a manufactory of gossip, which the people of this coun- 
try will have, and with which it is our voeation to supply them. Now, 
if that be so, we are at any rate brother craftsmen, and should learn to 
deal tenderly with each other’s infirmities. The great staple of Mr. 
Drummond’s speeches is political gossip,—the saying in the House of 
Commons things which, _—— circulated in private society, self-respect 
or a consideration for the feelings of others prevents other men from men- 
tioning in public. Personality is the element in which he revels, and so 
strong is this passion in this abhorrer of gossip that he was actually at 
the trouble of writing down and reading to the House the names of gen- 
tlemen whom he believed to be connected with this jouroal,—not to prove 
anything, to illustrate anything, or to explain anything, but simply be- 
cause to read those names might annoy individuals and afford a momen- 
tary amusement to the House. 

We must apologize for noticing such statements or such a man, but the 
place where they are made and the audience to which they are delivered 
give them a weight which, if the position of their promulgator was better 
understood, they would not possess. It is said we follow, instead of lead- 
ing, public opinion, and in the same breath the opinion of Napoleon is 
quoted that in England the newspapers form public opinion ; and we are 
also told,—in support, we presume, of the same proposition,—that Min- 
isters suffered themselves to be driveninto war by the language of the 
Times. Mr. Drummond is kind enough to express his opinion—for which, 
considering his theories as to to the omnipotence of the money ian which 
he deals, we are extremely obliged—that the Times really does not take 
bribes, and in the same breath endeavours to prove the contrary by the 
evidence ef O’Meara, the spy and double traitor, who sold Napoleon to 
the English Government and the English Government to Napoleon, and 
might well, therefore, believe that the conductors of this journal were 
equally venal. 

These contradictions speak for themselves, and, though they do not 
reflect much credit on the consistency and acumen of Mr. Drammond, 
they do, we think, still less honour to that state of the public taste which 
can tolerate such helpless and incoherent absurdity. Mr. Drammond 
says that the Times is a commercial speculation, and he is doubtless 
right ; but when he says the Times is nothing else, we appeal from the 
opinion of Mr. Drummond to men who, free from the excitement of fana- 
tical exaltation and the intoxication of Parliamentary laughter, can at 
least do what is not always granted to a saint or a jester—think clearly, 
and feel honourably. It was not in the spirit of a mere mercantile spe- 
culation that we unveiled those horrors of Crimean mismanagement 
which drew down upon us for the moment a storm of obloquy and abuse 
from every one interested in concealing them. Mr. Drammond has beer 
one among many too happy to glean the materials of his speeches from 
the “ gossip ” contained in this journal, and is now engaged day by day 
in the labours of a committee whose principal business seems to be to 
verify our assertions, and fill up the links that were wanting in our nar- 
rative. We know well that on Mr. Drummond no expostulation will or 
can have any effect, but we respectfully submit to the House of Commons 
how far the encouragement given to such scenes as that of Monday night 
may tend 'to enforce that respect and abstinence from comment on indi- 
vidual members which they are wont to demand from the press, and how 
far attacks upen newspapers and their supposed contributors become the 
dignity or raise the character of a great legislative assembly. 

The Spectator, in commenting upon the skirmish, has these remarks, 
inter alia, under the appropriate heading ® Self-Satire of the Day.”’ 


Gossip, says Mr. Drummond, is the commodity manufactured in the 
office of the principal daily newspapers. Gossip the people of this coun- 
try will have, and it is the vocation of newspapers to supply it. “Ta 
quoque!” answers Journalism—*“ You’re another!’ “The great staple 
of Mr. Drummond’s speeches,” says the Times, “ is political gossip,—the 
saying in the House of Commons things which though circulated in pri- 
vate society, self-respect or a consideration for the feelings of others pre- 
vents other men from mentioning in public.” And “ this abhorrer of 
gossip” actually tells the Honse of Commons the names of half-a-dozen 
ge=tlemen who are supposed to be connected with the Times ; striving 
to damage the journal by individualizing its influence, while he seeks the 
cheers and laugh of the House of Commons by tickling its love of gossip. 
But both the combatants are victorious; both are right. Gossip is the 
quality that tells most in the House of Commons; Mr. Drummond is the 
speaker whom the House, in idle mood, best likes to see rise: and gossip 
is the thing that tells best in the journal, at all events for the hasty 
reader,—and the journals do purvey it. 

Turn where you will, the subject apon which you come is most likely 
gossip; and the treatment of it is satire. Our most popular writers are 
satirists. Dickens's tid-bits are a show-up of the eccentricities current 
in our day; his story seldom goes for much. The most polished and 
rend lecturer is Thackeray, who brings satire to the service of charity. 

he most favourite picture-book of the day is John Leech’s wood-cut sa- 
tire from Punch. Our Parliamentary papers run in the same direction. 
A Select Committee of the Commons sits daily, engaged in compiling a 
ponderous satire upon the war in the Crimea, our military administra- 
tion, and the construction of our public departments. The blue-book 
produced by Mr. Roebuck’s Committee wil! certainly be the biggest satire 
ever written, and would be among the most amusing if it were not the 
most melancholy. The Members have been engaged in tracing absurdity 
in action to its ultimate elements, and they have discovered the great 
archetype of an official. 


HARLEQUINADING BY AMATEURS. 


Theatrical amateurs yy soar high. For tragedy they have an in- 
stinctive preference, and if'they descend to comedy, it must be of the 
most special kind, so that the temporary fall from that exalted position 
which all amateurs are supposed (socially, not artistically) to hold may 
be as slight as possible. 

But whoever heard of an amateur pantomime—not, be it understood, 
one of those pantomimes of action which set forth a fable in dumb show 
instead of words—but a real ordinary pantomime, with an amateur Har- 
lequin, Clown, and Pantaloon ? 

Vhen first the words “ Amateur Pantomime’ were put about they 
seemed irreconcilable terms, like “‘ round square,” or “ wooden load- 
stone ;”’ they seemed to denote a moral and physical impossibility, The 
supposed moral imposssbility resulted from that dignity at whieh we 
have hinted as an inherent quality in amateurs. “ No young man of no- 
ble birth or liberal sentiments,” says Plutarch, “ from seeing the Jupiter 
at Pisa, would desire to be Phidias ; or, from the sight of the Juno at Ar- 
gos, to be Polycletus ; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, though 
delighted with their poems.’ Plutarch’s notions of high art were high 
indeed, for they excluded all sculpture and poetry, however ideal, and 
amateurs, though they cannot go this length (otherwise they would even 
cease to be amateurs), have still certain Plutarchian elements in their 
composition. They would modify the sweeping declaration into a spe- 
cial contempt for “low art,” and so far dilute the doctrine as simply to 
maintain that he who applauds the Boxing-night anthem entitled “ Hot 
Codlins,” should not therefore desire to sing it, and that a successful leap 
of Harlequin through a window, though it may excite wonder in the 
dress circle, should not therefore rouse emulation. 

More potent still seemed the objection of physical impossibility. Pro- 
fessional pantomimists are, in a manner, born to the business, and, set- 
ting all questions of dignity aside, how could a head that had merely 
served as a case to hold brains be converted into a pedestal for the sup- 








port of the inverted body? how could the mysteries of a somersault be 
solved by a frame only inured to the most stately conventional move- 
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tomime is some- 


ty of non-saccess in 
ments? Moreover, the penalty B tall aathesh tm 8 


what severe. A failure in Hamlet can, at the 
man to the pleasantries of bis aintance, while the Clown, who 
no bistrionic laurels, may li y break his neck in the attempt. 

However, notwithstanding all reasonings on the score of impossibility, 
the report that an amateur pantomime was in course of rehearsal at the 
Olympic Theatre was not to be shaken. It remained as a good, firm re- 

, with a strong constitution, till at last it took the shape of a regular 
Meet Somehow or other, certainly not by way of official communication, 
all the world certainly knew that the “ Fielding Club” (an institution 
famed for the brilliancy of its wit and the lateness of its hours) having 
generously made up its mind to assist a most deserving literary gentle- 
man, who is now in distressed circumstances, had hit upon a scheme at 
once efficient and eccentric. The gentlemen of the “ Fielding Club,”’ with 
Mr. Albert Smith as the chief, were to play the comic pantomime of Har- 
lequin Guy Fawkes at the Olympic Theatre. 

e excitement produced by the possession of this knowledge was won- 
derful. To prevent crowd and inconvenience, a comparatively small 
quantity of tickets was issued ; but large, indeed, was the number of ap- 
plicants, and all sorts of legends are afloat respecting the prices given for 
stalls and boxes. : 

On Saturday—an evening Wags be remembered in dramatic annals— 
the promised treat was given. The audience, which contained a more 
than ordinary proportion of literary celebrities, and was altogether of the 
most refined and brilliant kind, seemed actually oppressed by the weight 
of expectation. The farce of My Neighbour’s Wife commenced the bu- 
siness of the evening, and the amateurs were laughed at as each made his 
appearance. But the laugh soon died away, and the look of anxious ex- 
age oy returned. What is an amateur farce to a public that has come 

see an amateur pantomime? 

The great solemnity was ushered in by a prologue, the work of Mr. 
Sunderland Schneider—psha! of Mr. Tom Taylor. Part of the humour 
of the evening consisted in the odd names which the performers gave 
themselves in the programme ; but we need not keep up the joke. Every- 
body in the house knew every principal actor on the stage, or, at any 
rate, sat next to somebody who did, and, therefore, no secrecy was gain- 
ed by such names as “ Paul Grave,” or “ Mountain White.” A Sphinx 
isno mystery in a land where every inbabitant is an Cdipus, and as 
we do not choose to appear more ignorant than al the rest of our fellow- 
citizens, we break through the very thin gauze formed by the appella- 
tions in the bills, and mention real names. 

The prologue, then, which was spoken by Mr. Cole, in the character of 
Shakspeare, Mr. Palgrave Simpson as the “ Present Drama,” and Miss 
Oliver, as the Spirit of Pantomime, and aimed at a sort of amicable set- 
tlement of the differences that exist between the “slow” and “fast ” 
factions, was the work of Mr. Tom Taylor. Abounding in pleasant alla- 
sions, and tastefully ending with a reference to the charitable object of 
the performance, this prologue delighted everybody as a choicely-written 
work, alike happy in its gayer and its graver tone. . 

But the prologue was not the pantomime. Other amateurs might have 
spoken Mr. Taylor’s pointed dialogue, but the great question of amateur 
harlequinade was yet unsolved. Again did the grave expectant mood 
return. 

The overture was played, and then—awful moment—the curtain rose, 
and showed the “ Vaults below the Houses of Parliaments.” Barrels of 

npowder were heaped around, and on one of these sat Mr. Albert 
Emith, as Catesby, attired in ancient fashion and smoking a pipe. He 
introduced the action by singing one of those rapid songs in which he 

has only one rival (viz., Mr. C. Mathews), and thus lyrically giving a 
précis of so much English history as was connected with the fable. The 
audience thundered applause ; but even now there was no wonder, for 
the fact that Mr. Albert Smith is a capital comic singer is known to all 
the world. It was when Mr. Holmes entered, in the dress of Guy Fawkes, 
and bowed his forehead down to his toes, with all that freedom from 
bone which is peculiar to pantomimic art, that the new sansation was 
produced. Yes! people really began to believe than an amateur panto- 
mime was possible. 

A great weight was, therefore, removed from the mind, which became 
keenly susceptible of enjoyment. A parody on an Italian air, admira- 
bly sung by Mrs. Holmes, was loudly applauded, and the statement of 
the Lord Monteagle of King James’s time that he was “ Lord Mont- 
eagle, formerly Spring Rice,”’ elicited roars of mirth, But the cream of 
the introduction was the terrific combat between Catesby and Fawkes, in 
which Messrs. Smith and Holmes went through all those conventional 

ses that earned immortality in those good old days whem the Cobarg 
faa not yet taken the name of the Victoria. Ns 

The introduction was comprised in a single scene, and, according to a 
common modern practice, the actors of the harlequinadé were not the 
same with those of the story. When the moment of “ transformation” 
arrived, and the Spirit of the Thames, enacted by Miss Martindale, told 
Catesby to change into Harlequin, the old nervousness of the audience 
returned once more. What they had hitherto seen showed grotesque ta- 
lent, it was true, but, after all, it was only the “little go” of the affair ; 
the difficulties of Clownery and Pantaloonery had yet to be surmounted, 
and a breakdown was yet upon the cards. 

Most efficiently were these fears dispelled by the first entrance of the 
chief characters. Mr. Bidwell looked as much like a real Harlequin as 
any that ever sparkled at Christmas ; Mr. Arthur Smith was a thorough 
Pantaloon ; Mr. Edmund Yates was an unexceptionable lover ; and Mr. J. 
Robins was an ordinary—no, he was not, he was an extraordinary Clown, 
for, with his stout figure, his fat face, and the expression of quiet humour 
in his eyes and mouth, he gave a taste of that quality which playgoers of 
30 years’ standing may recollect in Grimaldi, but of which modern habi- 
tude of the theatre know but little. The Columbine was, of course, pro- 
fessional, and a more excellent Columbine could not have been obtained 
than Miss Rosina Wright. 

In the various scenes of the harlequinade the amateurs were successive- 
ly put to every test of pantomimic art, excepting that talent for posture- 

ing which is a modern innovation, and passed victoriously through 
them all. The business-like manner in which they executed all the con- 
ventional movements, supposed to be the exclusive property of a small 
body of professional artists, was really amazing. The audience could 
scarcely believe that Harlequin was in earnest when he prepared to leap 
through a wall, but he was so notwithstanding, aud, if he was not quite 
glib the first time, he went through the scene like a shot whenever he re- 

ted the exploit. It could scarcely be expected that amateurs would in- 
Siaabehes those violent assaults which make upso much of the comic busi- 
ness of pantomime, but never did Clown and Pantaloon belabour each other 
more heartily, or tumble down with more formidable truthfulness than Mr, 
J. Robins and Mr. Arthur Smith. The audience, inspired by the triumph 
of the performers, at last forgot that they were amateurs altogether, and 
shouted aloud for “ Hot Codlins.”” The new test was gallantly accepted, 
and Mr. J. Robins sang the famous legend of the “little old woman ” 
with all contortions of voice and countenance that would have satisfied 
the most rigid judge of pantomimic proprietors. 

Nor should we, while recording the excellence of the principal cha- 
racters, forget the accessories. A series of burlesque poses plastiques, 
executed by Mesers. Holmes, Ibbertson, and Hallett, in the dress of acro- 
bats, were inimitably comic, and scarcely less so was the performance of 
Mr. E. Yates, who, as a careful tight-rope dancer, chalked a line upon 
the ground, and upon that, instead of a real cord, went through all the 
business of actual peril and precaution. Mr. Albert Smith, too, reap- 

ed in the harlequinade, dressed as a showman, and sang the late Mr. 
Nathews’s song of the “ Country Fair,’’ with several modifications of his 
own. Some exceedingly clever balancing tricks were done by a gentle- 
man who seemed to be unknown to the ora of the audience ; but 
Mr. Albert Smith, who was on the stage during the feats, called out that 
he was an amateur. 

The fall of the curtain was the signal for shouts of applause and calls 
for the principal actors, and, as the audience left the theatre, one decla- 
ration might be ge heard from many lips, “This is the best panto- 
mime I ever saw in my life.”—London Times, April 2. 


———— 


Granp Miitary Bau at Epixnsurcu.—A very tasteful instance of 
the martial éc/a¢ given to our public amusements by the all-engrossing 
topic of the day, has just taken place at Edinburgh. It appears that the 
Officers of the regular regiments stationed in Scotland, acting with the 
Officers of the different militia corps recently embodied, having resolved 
to give a Ball upon a superb scale, the Music hall and Assembly-rooms 
were selected for the occasion : and the féte took place on the 29th ult. 
To give effect to its military character, the ample stores of the Castle 
Armoury, Piershill Barracks, and Leith Fort, were put in requisition, and 
formed an important part of the decorations of the rooms, in which some 
four or five thousand stand of arms were conspicuously displayed. 

The main entrance from George street was lined with evergreens. Two 
formidable 24-pounder cannon, with limbers complete, were ranged to the 
right and left of the inside of the doorway. The staircase leading up to 
the Hall was festooned with floral decorations. In the Assembly-rooms, 


screen of pink tarlatan. It was, however, in the Music-hall that the skil- 
ful d tion of the armour was most apparent. From every point the 
eye was met by the gleam of sword and musket, pistol and carbine, ar- 
ranged with much taste by Mr. Scrymgeour. The most conspicuous of 
these were two enormous discs, placed one at each end of the hall, the 
radii of which were formed by sabres springing from the centre. Flags 
were also ony hung from every available point, and not a few suits 
of armour that had, mayhap, seen service in the daysof Oliver Cromwell 
hung side by side with the Highland bonnets of the gallant 92nd. 

The platform and organ had disappeared, and in their place had sprang 
the stately battlements of a lordly fortress, in which watch and ward was 
kept by armed sentinels. The presence of bond fide mortars pressing 
open-mouthed through the embrasures of the mimic fortification, and the 
heaps of shot and shell that lay beside them. kept up the warlike idea in 
the midst of the festive scene. In front of the fortress, and resting on 
its lower platform, a handsome tent was placed, inside of which, and sur- 
rounded with a blaze of light from innumerable gas jets, was erected a 
magnificent military trophy, composed of arms of all kinds, almost every 
weapon having its representative. The effect of this trophy, as seen 
from all parts of the hall, was most brilliant. The small ante-room which 
forms a connection between the Assembly rooms and the Music-hall, was 
fitted up with exquisite taste in imitation of a tent, having forits pervad- 
ing bues the national colours of France, the roof being partly covered 
with the union jack, as typical of the alliance between the two great Wes- 
tern powers. 

The company numbered about 600 to 700 of the élite of Edinburgh. 
The appearance of the main entrance was very imposing—the whole line 
of lobby and staircase being lined with military ; the artillerymen 
standing beside their guns, and the infantry soldiers presenting an un- 
broken front with their arms at the present. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s admirable band performed in the Ball-room ; but to 
those who preferred the wider area of the Music-hall, the band of the Ist 
Dragoon Guards played appropriate music ; ané the pipers of the High- 
land detachments gave some lively strathspeys. 


Paris Fasuions ror ApriL.—Although the Spring Fashions for Long- 
champs have but partially appeared, the materials may be seen in the 
shops of Paris. The shades are very varied: cherry seems the colour 
most worn. For light persons, whose complexions would not support so 
varied a colour, more sober hues are intermingled. The ordinary patterns 
are plaids of about an inch wide, colour upon colour ; bands of the same 
width, from the top to the bottom of the dress, are oftener worn ; but 
the corsages of similar material are cut to disadvantage. This, how- 
ever, is the only inconvenience ; for the skirt is very graceful. Patterned 
robes, with three, or at most four, flounces for walking dresses, are also 
very much worn. The ground is clear, and the patterns are of lively 
shades, somewhat deeper upon the edge of the flounces, and disappearing 
in the ground by a chiné, cleverly shaded. In other robes, the pattern 
is reversed ; the ground being shaded, and the borders plain. The mate- 
rial almost exclusively employed for these robes is taffetas. The mate- 
rials for summer toilets are not yet known; the rigour of the season 
having retarded their appearance. The number of flounces upon the 
skirt is always repeated in miniature upon the edges of the sleeves. 
When seven flounces are worn on the skirt, the arms must be long to 
wear as many, otherwise they would reach to the shoulder. 

The skirts are still very full. Corsages and sleeves have not changed. 
Ball dresses are still loaded with ornaments, and mingled witb black 
velvet, either in short bows or long ends. 

We notice a novelty in no longer placing the bow of the corsage in the 
centre, but wearing one on each side of the breast, just at the beginning 
of the sleeves. For balls that verge towards the fine season, a goodly 
number of white muslin robes richly embroidered @ l’aiguille et a plu- 
meites are worn; while, in order not to lose the traditions of winter, 
knots of velvet, or of dark-shaded ribbon are employed. 

Bonnets—if what is worn upon the head may be called such—are, per- 
haps, smaller, and placed more behind than ever. The ornaments are 
disposed precisely upon the edge of the passe en dehors, 80 as to touch 
the inside ornaments. The crown is very much inclined, behind it is very 
straight. This produces almost the same effect as a slightly truncated 
coronet. For walking, bonnets are of rice-straw, goffrées alternated with 
taffetas bands of different colours, with either feathers or flowers. Toi- 
lets, somewhat more dressy, are made of crape and blonde, thrown back, 
with ornaments; green feathers, or dark-shaded, and sometimes even 
black, flowers. The Empress wore a dress of this pattern in one of her 
recent drives in the Bois de Boulogne. The coiffures de bal most adopt- 
ed are those which terminate in long trains upon the shoulders. 

The form of cloaks and mantles is still the same. The “ transition” 
Indian shawls are most worn. A charming garment for summer is a lit- 





tle black lace corsage @ basques, with des entre-deuz of black ribbon, 
placed along it lengthwise. This is worn over the corsage of the robe ; 
which, in similar cases, is of a clear colour. 

For the gentlemen, the best advice is to steer clear of all eccentricity 
and adopt a quiet taste in colours and forms. 





Doncaster Apri Fatr.—This, the principal of the Doncaster annual 
fairs, was held at that town on Thursday, and proved the busiest known 
for many years past. For some days previously individual dealers and 
their scouts were searching the neighbourhood for first-class horses, which 
are very scarce and enormously high in price. On the first day there 
was a very strong muster of company in the town, and the roads leading 
to it were beset with dealers anxious to have the first opportunity of pick- 
ing up a good tit. There was only a limited number of carriage horses 
in the market, and they realized from £40 to £70 each. Good horses for 
agricultural purposes fetched from £30 to £50 each ; cob horses sold at 
from £30 to £40 each. There was a very brisk demand for horses suita- 
ble for the army and for immediate use, as none less than five years old 
were looked at. Prices ranged between £28 and £35, but some animals 
fetched as high as £40. The show of entire horses opposite the Saluta- 
tion Inn was not quite so large as usual. The principal horses out were 
Catton, Harkaway, Brown Orville, Cobbo, Young Melbourne, Little 
John, Samson, England’s Hero, Gray Tom, &c. There was an immense 
number of spectators to see the stallions. The cattle market was well 
supplied, and business was active at the commencement, but flagged to- 
wards the close of the market. Cows in calf realized from £18 to £22; 
newly-calved cows, £15 to £20 ; heifers, £12 to £15; strong steers, £13 
to £14 ; drapes, £12 to £14 ; yearling calves, £3 15s. to £4 10s. There 
was a large show of sheep, but in consequence, probably, of the back- 
wardness of grass, they were a complete drug, and many were taken back 
unsold.—London paper, April 6. 





A Nice Porst—DeErectivEs anp Spres.—At a late trial for Crim. Con. 
at Liverpool, Mr. Field, the well-known officer of the Detective Police, 
(now retired from the public service) was a witness. In the course of his 
examination, he was decidedly snubbed by Mr. Justice Cresswell who oc- 
cupied the Bench. In summing-up also, the Judge’s language is thus 
reported :— 


“ He cautioned the jury against allowing their feelings to lead their 
judgment. He said this because he could not suppose that he could detail 
the rest of the evidence to them without reviving the feeling of indigna- 
tion which they must have felt yesterday, on hearing the account Field 
gave of himself and of his occupation. For the first time in his life did 
he hear a man avow publicly that his profession was that of a hired spy. 
He told you that, having been for 20 years an inspector of detectives, he 
had retired on a pension, and when he recovered bis health he had com- 
menced on his own account as ‘a detector of frauds,’ &c. What thought 
they of the sort of profession of a man writing on his door “spy,” to be 
hired at so much per day ; for he said, ‘ My price is 7s. 6d. a-day in Lon- 
don, but in this instance I bargained for a guinea a day and expenses for 
keep, but finding it likely to occupy several months I agreed to accept 
15s. a day and 12s, allowance, for the purpose of pursuing parties from 
place to place whom I am appointed to watch.’ He was afraid it would 
introduce an element into the state of this country if they were 
to have people who made a profession of this. They found a person had 
been introduced into the house in the capacity of cook ; might not a foot- 
man, or the servant who dressed their wives, be also introduced similarly ? 
And to what base and villanous purposes would the services of such peo- 
ple be turned when once introduced to their confidence? There was 
something so shocking, so revolting, to see a man standing up before the 
public, proclaiming himself to be a hired spy by profession. He was 
afraid he was departing from the gravity of the bench, but the matter made 
him anxious to remember the caution—don’t let their feelings be led 
against their judgment.” 

Thereupon, under the heading “A Query for Mr. Justice Cresswell,”’ 
somebody writes thus to the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—Some time since great depredations were committed nightly on 





the light from the gaseliers was modified by throwing around them a 


a remarkably fine field of turnips upon which one of my neighbours 
prided himser* much. At last he employed a ploughboy re fe them. 


The culprits were caught, and were duly punished at the last petty ses- 
sions. The presiding tes, of whom I was one, praised the pleugh- 
boy highly for the courage and ingenuity he had shown in the matter, 

i read in the Times of to-day that a Mr. Robinson was suspected of 
committing nightly depredations upon the honour of a Mr. Evans, who, 
it is but charitable to suppose, prized his honour at least as highly as my 
neighbour prized his turnips. At last Mr. Evans hired ex-lospector 
Field, of the London police, to watch the supposed culprits. Inspector 
Field bad been carefully trained in detective accomplishments of the 
highest class under Sir Richard Mayne. He had served his country in his 
vocation long and faithfully, and is now retained upon a good-service 
pension, which he industriously attempts to augment by continuing his 
former trade in a private capacity. 

Inspector Field very cleverly succeeded in catching the offender Robin- 
son in the flagrant act, and established the fact to the satisfaction ofa 
jury, who have condemned Robinson to pay damages to the amount of 
£500. Strangely enough, however, Mr. Justice Cresswell, who presided 
on this oceasion, took great umbrage at poor Field’s success, and de- 
nounced him as a person necessarily devoid of honour because he had 
aided the injured Evans in bringing the adulterer Robinson to justice, 

Will you allow me to ask Mr. Justice Cresswell to explain why it 
should be considered laudable to assist in enforcing the Eighth Command- 
ment, aud disgraceful to assist in enforcing the Seventh ?—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, A PuzzLep MaGisTRars, 





SEAL-HUNT IN THE SEVERN.—An extraordinary occurrence happened 
at the picturesque town of Newnham, on the Severn, about 12 miles from 
Glocester,on Friday. At an early hour that morning an unknown mon- 
ster, which afterwards turned out to be an enormous seal, was seen dis- 
porting in the turbid waters of the River Severn. A numerous body of 
salmon fishermen immediately turned out in their boats to give chase to 
the stranger. Harpoons, rifles, revolvere—every kind of destructive ap- 
pliance was brought into use; but for hours did the amphibious visitor 
defy the utmost efforts of his pursuers. At last a couple of hardy fisher- 
men contrived to drive it into a shoal; both the men jumped into the 
stream, when the seal eprang at one of them, but fortunately missed him. 
The other man then took hold of it by one of its hind legs, and so held 
it while his companion killed the prey by beating it over the head with 
a staff. After its capture it was found that the animal had been wounded 
in several places by the bullets, but not mortally. It was shown in the 
neighbouring towns and villages by its captors, who must have realized 
a considerable sum by the circumstance. How so large an animal found 
its way into the fresh water of the Severn is almost as mysterious as the 
Devonshire footprints.—English paper, Aprii 5. 





Wuat ARE Pusiic Servants Dismissep For ?—Sir Charles Napier, on 
his return from the Baltic, was ordered to strike bis flag and come ashore 
with less of courtesy than a real gentleman would have expended on the 
dismissal of acabman. Yet at the Seamen’s Hospital dinner Lord Pal- 
merston and Admiral Berkeley could scarcely find words strong enough 
to express their admiration of Sir Charles, and their approbation of his 
conduct in the Baltic. Lord Lucan was recalled from the Crimea ; but 
the posse-comitatus of Ministers join in a chorus of eulogiums on.Lord 
Lucan—he is faultless in their eyes. Mr. Kennedy was dismissed from 
the Woods and Forests ; but a minute is entered on the records of the 
Treasury praising Mr. Kennedy to the skies. The only inference one can 
draw from these, and many similar instances, is, that men are turned out 
of their offices because they have deserved well of their country. It 
would seem to follow, that for a man to be left in office is tantamount to 
a declaration that be is incapable or untrustworthy. If this be the case, 
no one can doubt the validity of the titles by which a majority of our 
existing officials hold their appointments.— Daily JVews. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH JouRNALS IN Russta.—A St. Petersburg letter 
in the Patrie notices as a remarkable circumstance that since the com- 
mencement of the war all the French and English journals which used to 
be overhauled by the Censors have been allowed freely to enter the capi- 
tal, and to lie about on the tables in all the cafés. The London Punch 
and the Paris Charivari, with their broad caricatures of everything Rus- 
sian, are now the favourite reading in St. Petersburg. Nicholas I., sud- 
denly doing violence to the habits of his whole life, and reversing the es- 
tablished policy of the empire, ordered shortly before his death the free 
admission of all foreign journals without distinction ; and Alexander II. 
has hitherto sanctioned the continuance of the innovation. The object 
of the new measure is supposed to be to excite the orthodox nobility 
against the infidel enemy. ‘“ You see how they insult your Emperor, 
and how they speak of yourselves.”” The Censors, from old habit, some 
times scratch out a few lines; but, as a general rule, all the Paris aud 
London papers may now be seen unmutilated. 





Dr. BarTH, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER, NOT DeEAp.—Dr. Barth, the Afri- 
can traveller, who was reported last summer to have died, still lives, ag 
appears by the following letter from Colonel Herman, her Majesty’s con- 
sul at Tripoli, dated March 13. It says: 

“ You will, Iam confident, be delighted to hear that the rumour of 
Dr. Barth’s death was unfounded. A letter from him, dated Kana, 15th 
November last, reached me yesterday. He then calculated on arriving 
at Moorzouk within three months, but which, as he purposed moving by 
the circuitous route of Kooka, he never would accomplish. The rumour 
of his death was fabricated by the ex-ruler of Bornon, for the purpose of 
possessing himself of a depot of supplies that had been formed at Zejhan 
against the doctor’s return, and in which he succeeded. The overthrow 
of this man was most fortunate, otherwise the fabricated report might 
have been converted into a stern reality.” 





IMPERIAL Vistrors.—Preparations are being made here for the recep- 
tion of the Emperor and Empress of the French. The apartments now 
under the process of decoration, and on which no less than 40 gilders, be- 
sides, upholsterers, are employed, are the ball or grand reception-rooms, 
the throne-room, the Reubens-room (where the theatrical entertainments 
have usually taken place), the King’s council chamber, the King’s closet, 
the Queen’s closet, he Zuccarrelli room, the Vandyck room, and, indeed, 
all the apartments on the North Terrace. That the whole suite will be 
finished in a style of unprecedented magnificence cannot be doubted. 

It is understood that the Emperor and Empress of the French will re- 
main in England for about a fortnight, visiting London, Osborne, Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, Greenwich, and other places, but residing principally 
at Windsor Castle. The York and Lancaster Towers are being fitted up 
for that purpose, and the whole of the apartments in the Round Tower 


will be placed at the disposal of the attendants of the Bmperor Napoleon. 
— Windsor Express. 





Ay AmaTEUR GaRpDrENER’s Expertences.--Let any man or woman 
state without ostentation any little matter he or she may have observed, 
and an immense amount of knowledge may be gained. Here, now, is a 
hint from one who is not a gardener by profession to gardeners in general... 
My brother has a small greenhouse, but he has no learned gardener ; 
his tender plants generally died in the winter: he used to put on, in 
very severe weather, a fire in the evening so as to keep out the frost and 
damp at night ; but the plants died nevertheless, not from frost, but from 
damp ; 80, he being a meditative man, thought it was just possible he 
was going contrary to the laws of nature by making the night warm 
and the day cool. In despite of all gardeners he lighted his fire in the 
morning when the weather was very cold, and let it go out at night ; he 
let the sun set, as he said, naturally. The result was all that he could 
wish—he hardly lost a plant. It is wrong, said he, to have heat without 
light and equally wrong to have light without heat ; and this I think is 
sound reason.—Corresp. of “ The Field.” 





Tue Litrte Ciiprer.—It was recorded, some months since in the 
Albion, that a tiny craft had sailed from England for Australia. We 
now find that a Cape of Good Hope paper says :—On Monday, Jan. 22, 
there arrived in Simon’s Bay the Mystery, a small fishing smack of 15 
tons, from England, bound to Melbourne. The little gallant venturer 
has made an excellent passage of 60 days. On her arrival in Simon’s 
Bay, she was considered to be a Table Bay cutter, and on that account 
was not boarded by the harbour-master. He did not know the real cha- 
racter of the diminutive craft, until he observed the captain and crew 
quietly beaching their bark and hauling her up with ease on the shore. 
He then accosted them, asked where from, and where bound to? The 
unexpected reply of the commander, with a significant glance, at his 
Lilliputian rm was “ From Penzance, sir, bound to Melbourne.””—The 
Mystery sailed again on the 24th of January, and when leaving Simon’s 
Bay all the vessels in the bay dipped their ensigns in honour of the 
adventurous little bark. 


A Privce Incoc.— A Jewish banker, of Frankfort, while proceeding to 


Vienna by railway not long since, fell into conversation with a gentle- 
man of very pleasing manners, who was in the same carriage with bim, 








and so delighted was the banker with his new acquaintance, that he offered 
to give him a letter of recommendation to his daughter, who was well 
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in Vienna, and might be of service to him. The gentleman 
thanked him, and, with a smile, said, “I also have one of my daughters 
married at Vienna, and she has made a very tolerable match.” “ Pra y; 
may I presume,” said the banker, “to ask the name of ber husband 
« [i is the Emperor of Austria,” was the answer, the gentleman being 
Prince Maxim of Bavaria.— Vienna Wanderer. 


Sorty SentiwenTs.—No woman drinks beer of her own accord—she is 
always “ ordered” to drink it! Experience is a pocket compass that a 

| never thinks of consulting until he has lost his way. An ugly baby 
js aD impossibility. When a man has the headache, and says “ t’s the 
salmon,” you may safely conclude that he has been “drinking like a 

» The moment friendship becomes a tax, it’s singular, at every 
fresh call it makes, how very few persons it finds at home !—Punch. 








A Moruer’s Apvice.—If your husband is in the habit of sleeping after 
dinner, never, a8 you value good temper, think of disturbing him ; be- 
I bave learnt this through life, my dears, that if a man is not al- 
owed to take his “ forty winks,”’ he invariably feels (s) nappish for the 
remainder of the evening.— Ibid. 





Frrrz aT THE Door.—Prince Gortschakoff has, it apgeems, moved that 
the King of Prassia, who has been so violently knocking at the door of 
the Vienna Conference Chamber, should be allowed at last to come in. 
The Prince was induced to make this promise, in consequence of a tele- 
phic despatch, in the following terms, sent by King Fritz to Alexander 
_:— Tell ’ee what itis. Ifdon’t open door, blest if don’t pick lock 
with corksh-crew.”— Ibid. 
AnecpoTE FROM SYDENHAM.—A well-known advertiser of a miraculous 
Ointment, which is stated, by himself, to cure everything. including di- 
, hams, and smoky chimneys, recently visited the Crystal Palace. 
On entering the Pompeian House, the word on the threshold, 
SALVE! 
met his eye. He instastly sent for the Secretary and offered a handsom 
sum if his own name could be prefixed, “ so that the public might know 
whose salve to ask for.” The Directors are cousidering the application. 
—Ibid. 
Tas War IN Brack anp Wuire.—The evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee on the state of the army before Sebastopol, shows that Lord Rag- 
Jan is always writing—at his desk till early morning; that Commissary 
Filder is continually writing also—quill-driving for seventy-two hours 
at a stretch : and that writing constitutes, to an equal extent, the employ- 
ment of the heads of the Medical Department. Nothing but pen ink and 
per !—one would think the present struggle was a paper war! and we 
cannot be surprised that the affairs in the Crimea are stationary.—Jbid. 











Dimect rrom THE Seat or War.—The last despatches of Lord Rag- 
lan were nearly sent back from the Horse Guards to the Custom House, 
for some one had waggishly inscribed on them, “ A Box of Dates.””—Jbid. 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 339, sy J. 8S. L. Jan’r. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 329. 





White. Black 

1. R toQ Kt ch K to B. (*) 

2. Ktto K 7 ch R tks Kt. 

3. R to Q 8 ch. 

4. R to Kt 8 checkmate. 
tw te Oe wren es 3 KtoR 

r 4 Su ch pene # 

b checks 

4. R checkmates. eae oY Ones. 
(HL. woe one ‘sieneadadde K to B. 


2.°R to QR, &c., ‘ke. 





Tak Five Move Prize Prosiems.—In accordance with the unanimous deci- 
sion of three members of the New York Chess Club, who kindly consented to 
act as a Committee for such purpose, the prize offered for the five move 
Problem contributed for Rees on in this journal has been awarded to our 
old and clever correspondendent Mr. Denis JULIEN, as author of Problem No. 
321, the first of this ries. We fully concur in this decision ; and congrata- 

te D. J. the more heartily on his success in that, among his rival competitors 
were some of our very able contributors—inclusive of E. B. C. and F. B. 





To Corresponsents.—T. L. Accepted with thanks. Hope to hear from you 
eas C. There is an error in the position sent or the statement of cond: 
there The mate cannot be given under five moves. We believe Mr. Lowen- 

hal to be still in England.—R. M. Stale-mate draws the game. In olden 
times the matee won. 


-‘- SPECIAL NOTICEs. 


FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 


AQUE Pitts?” VoLemAN of the Aster House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 









































Astor Hous. le. 

pois D: Desuter, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you phys No if 

me — did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a fect recovery. I was 

f or several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever an ague. Your Pins per- 

ones *s am wal b a, use aroas . = Y course. by were recommended to me by 
’ ‘eel greatly obliged. shall recommend them with 

ll cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, a aS 


R. B. 
Wohere tile Read also what Physwians say : CCLEEAR. 
ve used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and e, and ha 
Person to have @ secoud chill after commencing with them. sty pearnen Sarees 
wM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
wren ine Professional character and sepetatin of Drs. Newell. above named, and the esteem 
op ese gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
New 4 representations made by them are worthy of public confiderce. 
Sold by Saiieae J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO, FRELINGHUYSEN. 
AUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO. 
Bomiay street; GO. E. RING, corner John street and Broadway j F. V. RUSHTON cotee 
Hen ak dy UL ORRY WENT Tj stad WONT TORS Padcillbe ee 
A. e ., an e ja, Pi le 
Sut SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & OO., N. Orleans and &. N. SLO: 


Broudeguo'nnatl, O. Also'at the Wholesale and Retail Depot, by G. D. DESHLER, No. Si 
Se 





ERRING’S PATENT 

, CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES, with 
Wortde rs: Patent powder-proof Locks, the same that were awarded separate medals art the 
nd the only — on, —~ f~4 World’s Fair, New York, 1853 and '54, ana this is the Lock, 
others mere on es 4 had ock that received a medal at the London World’s Fair, though 
hisagents are the only pe ane oT eivertised as ** World’s Fair Locks.” The subscriber and 
Hall’s Patent Pout. ay be -aaees to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 


8. C. HERRING, Green Block, Nos. 135, 137, and 139 Water-street, New York. 


sapapemsemeeeeeee aha 
PISHING TACKLE._REMOVAL. 


J, &3. C. CONROY HAvinG 

. REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND EXTENSIVE 
te tenth anment, No. tnd Doalwreit eld stand No. 52) Fulton Street, New York, would invite 
G and general SPORTING TACKLE. — —_— ee 











Every 4 tion of Fishing T: made to ord. 

85-6 O wut oe to order. 
thei Salmon and Pre Gortculacly call the of Gent! Amateurs in Canada, to 

: - \. ©, have continual! hand a choice . 

Fancy Cutlery and most articles in the Sporting ims ction of Dizon g Sone’ Sporting Tackle, 
, ALL KINDS OF SEINES, TYKEs, MIN NE 

Dealers and others will find it much to their advantage on ea prodirwn dpe 

ma to the Trade—Liberal. examine the above stcck. 


BSASDRETH HOUSE RESTAURANT 
wie & yy ss - and Vanal avers, M 

every ; Tea and Coffee of very superior quality. Every delicacy % 
The supply of Tenderloin Steaks ie intended to last until 6 o'clock in the afternoon. GEORGE 
Stare, late of the New York H superintends the Cooking Department. No place in 

city can supply a cheaper or better ner—the many and the few will have equal cause for sa- 
tisfaction. Remember Lispenard street and Canal—entrance on either street. 

N. B.—Dinnner and Supper Parties ean be accommodated with Private Rooms if desired. 

New York, April 6th, 





ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, # U.S. M. Steamer PACIFICO, will 
close at this office on WED NESDAY, the 2nd aay of May, at o'clock, P.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, U. 8. M. Steamer ST. LOUIS, will 
close at this office on SATURDAY, the Sth day of May, at 10}¢ o’clock, A.M. 
LOT ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


Pest Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., ® U. 8. M. Steamer GEORGE 
LAW, will close at this office on SATURDAY, the Sth day of May at | o’clock, P.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








Respectable and experienced person is desirous of returni 
A to Rupe Would be a, py @ family of children, or attend ay 
Lady. Good references. Apply at 863 Broadway 


ADIES are requested to give 
L Ics "SPo001, COTTON 
A Trial. for it when Shopping. 
RUBERT LOGAN 4 Cu., 51 Dey St., N. Y. 


FAE™Ms FOR SALE IN CANADA.~—A List may be procured by 
“PRS, Cohen J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, ©. W. 











OTHE PUBLIC.—The Brandreth House is now open on the Eu~- 
ropean plan, and ready forthe reception of the travelling public, to whose comfort every 
attention will be paid by the Messrs. O’Grapr, late of Judson’s Hotel. 
Brandreth House, No. 415 Broadway, opposite New Haven Depot. Private Entrance, No. 4i 
Oanal Street. Remember ite New Haven Railroad Depot. 
New York, April 6th, 


E*r24 CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Cporto in 1848. 





wo grades. and Dry. An article rarely met within this country. In original 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrivea @ Noshville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 





D SAFES.—Robert M. Patrick is the 
eee oe i sie United States of the above coleorated Seles, aud F. 0. Gofln’s 
Impenetrable Defiance Locks and Cross Bars, the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. 
Depot, No. 192 Pearl Street, one door below Maiden “ane ; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 
Cannon Street. 


ROTON BUGS and Cockroaches effectually cleared ene or 
two applications of COSTAR’s EXTERMINATOR. Wholesale and Raat Depots No. 
888 Broadway, New York. None genuine unless signed by “‘ HENRY R. COSTAR.”’ 








TRAW BONNETS of the Latest Styles; also Bonnet Frames. 
CHEAP FOR CASH, at 
J. H. HARLEY’S, No. 3% John Street. 





ATS don’t die in their holes, but come out and die, by msing 
CO ;TAR’S effectual Rat, Cockroach, &c., Exterminator. Wholesale and Retail Depot, 
No. 388 B oadway, New York. Not dangerous to the human family. 


ALBION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 
1805. 


HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made in September next 
Bonus every THREE years.—Profits paid in CASH.—Limits of travel very liberal.—Insu- 
rance at all ages, from 10 to 74 years. ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN, 44 Wali-street. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, NO. 6 WALL STREET. 
N the 26th nst., the following gentlemen were elected Directors of this Company for the an- 


Thos. W. Pearsall, John Steward, 
Richard Tighe, Lyman Denison, 











nual term : 
Nathaniel Richards, Thomas Barron, 
Samuel F. Mott, Jonathan Thorn, 


William F. Mott, Augustus H. Ward, Peter Cooper, Edein D. Morgan, 
William. W. Fox, Moses Taylor, L. 8. Suarez, Sidney Mason, 
Rufus L. Lord, James Colles, Henry Elsworth, John Caswell, 


Robert B. Minturn. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, NATHANIEL RICHARDS, 
was unanimously elected President, for the ensuing year. 
This Company, with a capital and surplus near $500,000, paid in and safely invested, continues 
to insure against loss or damage by Fire, stocks of Merchandise, h bold Lcotere, buildings, 
ships in port and their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions. 
WILLIAM P. PALMER, Secretary. 


CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


H°RASE, WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. Y.—Music at the 
REDUCED RATEs. One of the Largest and Best Selected Catalogues of Choice 
and Popular Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 
kinds of Instruction Books of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 
rious instruments y the first masters. 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 
of all kinds to be found in the Union. 
HORACE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement of 
ver- 5 of scale and of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
ae of structure of 


the Square 5 
GILBERT & CO.’S PROMIOM PIANOS, with or without the Zolian, with iron frames 

and circular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 

PIANOS of a large number of other manufacturers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS of all varieti-s at great bargains. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the Equal Temperament, to which was re- 
a awarded the First Premium at the national Fair, Washington, D. C. Melodeons of oth er 
ma 


es. 
Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 











PECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT .—Messrs. Ely & Munger have re- 
moved to their spacious Warerooms, No. 519 Broadway, (St. Nicho Hotei,) where 
they offer the most extensive assortment of PLANO-FORTES and MELODEONS to be found 
in this city, among which are the celebrated Triple Stringed Double-Octave Piano, and a fall 
supply of A. W. Ladd & Co.’s (Boston) superior diagonal Pianos; Carhart & Needham’s Melo- 
deons, with a large supply of low-priced, new and second-hand Pianos. All of which we will 
sel! at prices that really defy competition. ELY & MUNGER, 
N.B.—Pianos and Melodeons to let. No. 519 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 


N CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
cians and 8u 8, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the day. 
n Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U. 8. 
7 William Street, New York. 








A CARD. 


HE STRINGENT PROVISIONS EMBODIED IN THE BILL PASSED BY THE LE- 
lature of New York, and shortly to take effect, prohibiting the sale of WINES and LI - 

QUORS in this City and State, renders it imperative on the subscriber todispose of his stoc k 
previously to the Act coming into operation ; he therefore respectfully apprizes his friends and 
the public taat he is now prepared to execute their orders for a permanent supply of 
Wines and Liquors 
of every description, and which consist chiefly of selections and importations made provtestiy to 
the failure of the a in the various Wine countries of Europe, purchasers will therefore be 
certain of procuring what is of sterling character, and upon more favourable terms than at a fu- 
ture period. The following list inc! all the dard kinds and others in general use :— 
She «—Various grades, consisting of The Queen’s Amontillado, Natural Amontillado, 
Macharnudo, Natural Jerez (pure juice), Montilla, and Manzanilla. 

Claret.—St. Emilion, 8t. Julien, De Pez, Larose, Latour, Lafitte, of the vintages of 1344, 
1846 and 1848, in Quarts and Pints. 

Madeira.—Old Reserve, South Side, Old West India, Pure Juice, and Palhetino. 

Port.—aAlto Douro, London Dock, Queen’s, and White Port, of different vintages. 

Hock Wines.—Neisteiner, Braunberger, Hockheimer, Dom Dechaney, Rudeshei 
Steinwein, Steinberger 1842 ard 1846. 

Champagne.—Bouzy, Verzenay, Cabinet, and Saint Peray mousseux, Sauterne, Chablis, 
still paint Peray. ‘ 

Dessert Wines.—Muscatel, Vin de Paille, Cyprus. 

Fore Spirits, Including Old Cognac Brandy, vintages of 1810, 1818, 1844, and other 
years, vert old Jamaica from the London Dock, Old Islay Malt and Holland Schiedam. 

THOMAS McMULLEN, Importer of Wines, 44 Beaver-st., New York. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


be WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 

of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber leave to irform his numereus friends and the 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
their accomm ion. There are in the house two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentiemen wishing to form 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where differ- 














ent papers and p ls are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first pnl 
DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & ©O., 
BANECOLAE Eetrins Vea Peet Ne Sane? Weme, Meveign 









Carlsruhe, Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, , 
Athens, Centon, Majta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, Marseilles, St. . 
Dusseldort, Milan, r 
Baden, Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 
5 Munich, Smyrna, 
Frankfort, Messina, Beville, 
pT ue ~ 
, ras, \ 
b+ . Mens Shanghai 
Hamburg, Manilla, . N.S. W. 
Hague, Madeira, ‘turin, 
Havre. Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, 
Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
wong Kong, Nice, Venice, 
Kandy, Ceylon, Oporto, Vevey, 
Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
London, a? Wiesbaden, 
orn, ‘au, Warsaw, 
Palermo, = 


Lyons, Pisa. 
FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 


ALSO 
‘ BATION OF LONDON, 


Branches and Agoncies at 
Canton hai, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, } y, Madras, 
ing re, 
apes pany ~~ ON THE BA For NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 
Maitland and Newcastle, .......06cceeseeeccsccccececvececces sumter River, 
Brisbane and Ipswich... .......+..... ++ seeeeeceeeees Moreton Bay, 


¥ ere 
Melbourne, Geelong, 


Ovens Agency. 





LIQUORS. 

Orr } 4 COGNAC BRANDY......+2+0+0+ ctcccded 
Hennessy’s 1846 - - one rce consececeecece 
These Brandies are 4th proof, as imported. 
Wedderburn’s Old Jamaica Rum... ... 6... ce5 cee cccececeee 
Ramsay's “‘ Crown”? Whiskey. ....... 
Scheidam Sc Nine ane sep ce eeece 
Assorted 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


tz Ore noe 


: 





Claret, Fine Margaux............. oocese seas 
sa Haut Brion—Chateau Vallette, vintage 1844... 
“in Caske at various sence. 
Sole Agent for ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. Wholesele and Retail, in Casks of 
9, 18, and 60 Gallous, and in Bottes. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 

7 William Street, New York. 
B@ Evory Article Warranted to be Pure as Imported.—Terms Casx. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW CATALOGUE OF 
WORES UPON ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT. 
Gratis upon Application. 
CAtAleees OF ABOUT ONE THOUSAND WORKS UPON ARCHITECTURE, IN- 
cluding a valuable collection of upwards of sixty different works ornamental . 
with others upon gardening, vases, ironwork, V: architecture, picturesque and ve 
architecture, numerous editions of Vitruvius, Palladio Serlio, V! a, Alberti, and Scamessi, 
with most of the modern publications by Sharpe, Brandon, Pu; in, Simoneau, Richardson, Shaw, 
Bri.ton, Robinson, Bowman, &c., on sale at very moderate 
A. E. EVANS & SONS, 403 Strand, London. 


TO UNDERWRITERS, BANKERS & MERCHANTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED— 


EW SERIES.—THE UNITED STATES INSURANCE GAZETTE, AND MAGAZINE 
of Useful Knowledge. For May, 1855. Published Monthly by G. E. CURRIE, at 79 
Pine Street, New York.—Subscription $3 00 per annum. 


MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES. 


NOW READY. 
HE O’DOHERTY PAPERS; Being the first portion of the M 
late Dr. Maginn. With Notes and [Illustrations by Dr. Shelton Mackensie, of 
‘* Noctes Ambrosianz,’’ &c. In 2 vols., 12mo., with Portrait, price $2; half-calf or moroceo 
extra, $4 60. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PRIEST. A Tale of but Few Inci- 
dents and No Plot in Particular, with Other ds. By the author of ‘A Stray Yankee in 
Texas,’’ 12mo. Cloth. [Illustrations by Darley. $1 00. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR : 
A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS. By Philip Paxton. 12mo. Cloth. [lustrations by 
Darley. $1 25. 
ALSO, 
THE LIFE OF Tes Bn. W. H. SEWARD, His Speeches, Orations and Writings. With 


a Portrait. 1 vol. ‘ 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. By Rev. R. O. Trench, B.D. author of ‘‘ The Study of 


Words.’’ In 1... 12mo., cloth Price 75 cents. 
O08 48 ‘ishase a GOING TO MADRID, VIA BARCELONA. 12mo. si. 
SATIR ifm ATIRISTS. BY JAMES HANNAY, AUTHOR OF ‘ SINGL N 


7? 0, Cloth, 75 cents. 
OF THE MINISTRY.—By the Rev. J. N. Norton, A. M., Rector of As- 

















Fonteno, 
FULL PRO , 
cension Church, Frankfort, Ky., author of ‘The Boy trained to be a Clergyman.’ 12mo, 


75 cents. 

LAS CASES’ NAPOLEON—Memoirs of the Life, Exile and Conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon. By the Count de Las . With eight Portraits on steel, twe Maps, and ten Il- 
lustrations. 4 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $4, half-caifor morocco extra, $8. 

THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF FINGER RINGS. By Charles Edwards, Esq., 
Counsellor at Law. With Illustrations, 12mo., cloth. Price $1 00. 

FIRMILIAN ; The Student of Badajoz ; A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Percy Jones, (W. B. 
Aytoun, Editor of Blackwood). Price 50 cents. 

OM MOORR’S SUPPRESSED LETTERS. Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore te 
his Music Publisher, James Power, (the publication of which was sup; in London) with 
ge Letter from Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., F.S.A. ith four Engravings on 


12mo., cloth. Price $1 50. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Steeet, New York. 





ANOTHER NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HHIR OF REDCLYF FE.” 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
WILL PUBLISH ON THE 26TH OF APRIL. 


ENNETH ; Or, THE REAR GUARD OF THE GRAND ARMY. By the Author et 
“The Two Guardians,’’ ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ ‘‘ Heartsease,’’ ‘‘ The Castle Bulld- 

ers,’ &c., &c. lvol., 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents ; Cloth, 75 cents. 

Opinion of ‘‘ The Boston Transcript’’ upon the merits of ‘‘ Kenneth."’ 
By far the best work of Miss Yonge is yet to appear in an American dress. Imagine the 
hic power, and earnestness of sentiment, the naturalness of the scenes, aad the intensity of the 
Reeling, exhibited in her ‘‘ Heir of Redcl — infus:d into a story of genuine historical interest, 
and few will realise how absorbing is ‘‘ Kenneth, or the Rear Guard of the Grand Army,’ now 
in the press of D. Appleton & Co. 
Extract from a Review of *‘ The Heir of Redely ffe’’ and ‘‘ Heartsease,”’ in the ‘‘ North American 
Review ’ for April 


We find from the title- of our own much bewept American reprint of ‘‘ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,’’ that its author is the author also of ‘‘The Three Guardians,’ ‘‘ Kenneth, or the Rear 
Guard of the Grand Army,’ “‘ Henrietta’s Wish,’’ and ** The Kings of Eugland.’’ Whether 
these tales ever crossed the water, or ever were read, or even deserved to be, on the other side 
of it, we cannot tell. The first of her writings that made a sensation here was the ‘‘ Heir,’’ and 
what a sensation it was ! Referring to the remains ef the tear-washed covers of the copy afore- 
said, we find it belonged to tne “eighth thousand.’’ How many thousand have been issued 
since by its publishers, to supply the demand for new, and the places of drowned, dissolved, or 
swept away old copies, we do not attempt to conjeotens, Taking no problematical approxima- 
tion, but the ascertained number, for the basis of our caleulation, and ing that each copy 
had, on an average, two readers only, we obtain a total, far below the truth, of at least sixteen 
thousand weepers and wailers ; for the man, woman, or child, who could read it with dry eyes is 

et undiscovered, though eg mag a lucrative place in Barnum’s Museum, beside the member 
‘ of one of the second families in Virginia.’’ Not individuals merely, but households, co: 
in great part of tender-hearted young damsels, were plunged into mourning. Handkerchiefs 
all sorts and sizes, from the square yard of blushing bandanna to the square inch of snowy, misty 


muslin, 
“ Wronght with curious art, 
Were filled with waters that upstart, 
When the deep fountains of the heart, 
By strong convulsions rent apart, 
Are running all to waste.’’ 

The soldier, the divine, the seamstress, the lawyer, the grocer-boy, the belle, and the hair- 
dresser peeping over her shoulder, joined in full cry, ling to the different modes of lacry- 
— over that lonely grave under the chestnut-trees of a far and foreign soii ; and well they 
might 





READY ON THE IST OF MAY. 
ons , BROTHER'S KEEPER. A New Work by Miss Warner, Author of ‘Dollars and 
ents.’’ 


This new work by this ular author is purely an American work of fiction, the scene trans- 

piring in and about New York, embracing incidents which occurred during the late war with 

reat Britain. As a writer of fiction, Miss Warner has, perbaps, few equals. The style is sim- 
dr stained to the end. 


ple and natural, the characters well drawn, and the interest s' 





CLOTHING. 


ASHIONABLE! DURABLE! ECONOMICAL! AT 33 AND 3 JOHN STRERT, CoR- 
ner of Nas:au.—A Splendid ~—— and Summer Stock, now in store, made up by a choice 
lot of hands through the dull season, mostly from goods — at asacrifice. We have 
never been able to offer equal inducements to purchasers, and we are determined to maintain the 
7 of our House for the Manufacture and Sale of Clothing as above described. 
ur city friends and customers generally may depend upon a full and choice assortment, all 
through the summer, of our elegant styles of 


MARSEILLES 


GRASS LINEN, 
WHITE DUCK 


GINGHAM AND 
PLANTERS’ LINEN ALPACA COATS. 
LINEN CHECK, PLAIN LINEN DUSTERS, 


Alto, BLACK and COLOURED, DRESS, FROCK & BUSINESS COATS, togeth 
PANTALOONS and VESTS, in great variety. ; - 


Gentlemen going to, or returning from Europe or California, are respectfully invited to call 
Our Custom tment is well stocked with a choice selection of Goods in piece, where we 
make to order and guarantee satisfaction, DEVLIN & JESSUP, 
Corner of John and Nassau Streets. 
URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is 
P hurtful to none, and bighly y to th ds of persous to prepall the nena? 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dk MoC.iNTock’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, Ly with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, @ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasied by any- 
ons He discovered. ‘i 
t. MCCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE syrup has never failed to eradicate from the syst 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From po 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSiPILas, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, ay Blotches, Uleers, curonic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and all the most serious sorders rising from the impuri- 
ties of the bloed. it is by any preparation ever introduced. 
Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CO. 
Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 





N.B.—One dosen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, /ree of freight, to any part ofthe United 





States om receipt of $10 by mail. 








ITALY AND SOME OF HER SONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
A New, Revised, and Illustrated Edition of Dr. Turnbull's 

ITALY AND THE ITALIANS! With a Copious Aggeatiz, containing Sketches of Gavas- 

, Bassi, Garibaldi, Mazaini, and other noted Sons of Italy ! 

“Dr. Turnbull gives us the orange groves, and the fountains, and the gondolas, and the fres- 
coes, and the ruins, with touches of personal adventure, and sketches of biography, and glimpses 
of the life, literature, and religion of modern Italy, seen with the quick, comprehensive, g 
of an American traveller, impulsive, inquisitive, and enthusiastic .’’—Literary World. 

“Ata moment when Italy is about to be regenerated, when the long-stand'ng spirit of the 
people is about assuming its ancient vigour, a work of this kind is desirable. The coustry, its 
people, and its prominent features, are given with much truth and force.’’—Demooratic Review. 

Price, $1 00 ; Gilt, $1 25. Sent free, by mail, upon receiving its price. 

JAMES 8. DICKERSON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
697 Broadway, New York. 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau Street, New York, 
WILL PUBLISH BY THE 16TH OF APRIL, 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA; or, Impressions of the Society and Manners of 
T Russians at Home. By a Lady Ten Years Resident in that Country. 1 volume, = 
ith Illustrations. 
“This Book has been very popular in England—and has received very favourable reviews from 
the English press. It has passed through four large editions in that country within a short time. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine says: ‘‘It is not only an but an extraordinary work. 
The Aotboress is not @ person who has run through the country gui end 
hand. Hers is no fortnight in Russia, nor even'the fruit of a vacation trip. to say, 
she really myn someth' ase am yt = ae wetien, he 
them, moving in general society, and seeking finding constant — of becom - 
ing acquainted with the habits ofthat most heterogeneous men, which oe ied the Russian peo 
ple.’ 


Now CK I 
N. P. WILLIS’S NEW WORK.—THE RAG BAG. 1 volume, 


THE MOST EMINENT ORATORS AND STATESMEN of encnne bet Modern Times 
Containing Sketches of their Li of their Eloquence, and an Estimate of their Ge 





ves. 
nius. By D, A. Harsha. 1 vol., 8vo., with Portrait, $2 25. 
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BUROPEAN TIMES OF FICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the —< States for the Jllu> 
. — “wand supply by single b s, to annusleul 
scribers and to the wholesale trad 
Volumes 24 and 26 contain highly. descriptive Pictures and Maps, - Se ofinterestre- 
ingfag 0 te we War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Vv 26 wiil commence with the petliontion of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
eyes. bound in cloth and pel ad me .alvaye on sale 
"Foreign N ewspapers del n any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subserlpui ons received for fay =A Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
ee t Rt penn pnt ndies, Caiae, or any part of the world. 
mpor' or in quantities 
ns , CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Ee MANE 4 OCH: MANUFACTURER ABD JuroRTER OF MUSICALIN 
7 No. FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
The subseriber has eonstantly on hand a largeand well- ataa Stock of Flutes, er = neg 


Drums, balls, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
Viclinn Cstiee Baer Viols, yen at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banjos, Tambourines, and Inetrection Boo! 


ks for all instruments ; Parlour 
Hand &c.,'&e. ; hj Se oars . le ao She ade, alee ah Salas. 

Bands ished not} n the most 

A call from ema otc is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. ¥. EDWARD BAACK. 


MUSIC AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 


EW ,OGUE OF MUSIC AT THE GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, IS 
QM vow ready. ae ill “y sent to any part of the United States without charge. In order 
that purehasers may have Pe quveniege of our great reduction in 4 price of Music, it is ne- 
cessary that they > aeanie 0 lect from ou which nearly all the works of merit 
or popularity of foreign coneeieet and ‘all the valuable copyright works of 
VINCENT Waul.Ace 
WILLIAM VIN ME ep. Roor, 














FOWLER, and others. 


" bt works as are not in our catalogue we are now about, and wil! continue to 
= oad reid tng may have the advantage of the reduced prices on them. Purchasers 
other stores will be sure to inquire for our editions, in order to get them at the reduced price. 
PIANO-FORTES, GUITARS, FLUTES, &c., &c., of our own manufacture, all at the low- 
im all "Prince & Co.'s for 


on wer WM. HALL 1s BON 
-» &e. 
aaa, 0. 239 Broadway, opposite the Park. 
Dealers, Seminaries, and Teachers supplied on the week terms. Music sent by mail to any 
part of the United States on receipt of the money. 


DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF. 


ORE VALUABLE THAN ANY OTHER DISCOVERY, FOR SORE EYES, DEAF- 
een PALIN IN THE HEAD. and the very worst forms of that loathsome disease 
CATA 


sg A SAMPLE BOX with Directions, sent throvgh the ser Offiee, FREE, on receipt of 
Thirty Ceuts in Stamps or Spevie, by the Proprietor, . DURNO, Albany, N. 


RUSHTON’S COD LIVER OIL. 


R. WILLIAMS SPEAKS OF THIS REMEDY AS ASSUREDLY THE MOST EFFI- 
cacious of #1! medica) agents in the treatment of Consumption, Scrofolous Diseases, &c., and 
ere Bane alter several years’ constant experience in its use, is still frequently surprising bim 
by the wonders it works even ip aggravated cases, 
To be insured genuine it must have my signature over the cork of each bottle. 
FREDERICK V. RUsHON at the old poeniebment, No. 10 Astor House, corner Barclay 
street, and No. 4)7 Broadway, corner Vana) Str 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE IS 


A*E2'S CATHARTIC PILLS.—THEY DON’T HELP COMPLAINTS, BUT 
they cure them. One Box bas has cured Dyspepsia, Two Boxes have cured the’ worst 
of Scofula. Two Boxes have cured Erysipelas. One Box ower, cures the Jaundice, 
A tn vre sure to cleans the rystem from Boils—often less than one does it. Two Boxes 
ion completely cured the worst of Ulcers onthe Legs. Small dcses selcom fail to cure the 
Piles. One dese cures the Headache arising from afoul stomach. Sirong doses often repeated 
expel every Worm from the body. They should be given to children, who are always more or 
Jess affiicted with this scourge. Asa gentle Physic they have no equal. One Box cures de- 
ement ot the Liver. Halfa Box curesaCold. They purify the blood, and thus strike at 
the — ofevery disease, Asa Dinner Pill there is not their equal in the world. The 
are purely etable, and oan do no harm, but do accomplish an unaccountable amount of mo 
ARE You 1cK 1—Tben you can’t be cured tco soon. Don’t delay unti) your complaint is 
incurabie, snd then mown when it is too late-—Four fifths cf all the diseases oy pe the 
chtreh yards. might be cured by Ayer’s Catbartic Pills, if taken in season.—Don 0 dragging 
through the Spring, faint, sleepy end listless, becavse your blood is loaded with ‘ite. mt 
wear the beadache, Heartburn, ‘and their kindred disorders, because your stomach is foul. Don’t 
parade yourself around the world, covered with F imples, Blotches, Jicers, Sores and all or an 
of the unclean direares of the Bkin, becaure your rystem wants cleansing, Don’t show yourse 
about, , haggard, all caved se your Stomach and Bowels need strengthening into 
mag nes action a er’s Pills set iteaee things right es surely as water 1 eiich. hre. bed 
, and restore their functions into healthy activit 
ne they are at ay They are the one medical wonder EA th: age, Age, eaten yal 
SS know ir virtues, wit gerang a | de en il 
Comms, nnd the Piha ie oe ran ante ream g @ pur; ve med: 
Dr. J. © Practic Chemist, 


Lowell, Mass., oa sold by all wate 
al Dealers in Medicine ihrenghots this 8 is 
TRS GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 


oe 4 foswar’ nw discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVER MOUR, from the worst scrofnla down tothe common Pim- 
le. Ha! bas rent it ny ~- p ao Saeed cases, and never failed —. 
Sunde under humours ) He has now in bis possession over two hundred certi 
miles of Boston. 
“two bottles will l cure a pursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three bottles will eure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach, 
Three to tive bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles wil! cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running of the ears and blotches among the bair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 














in two case, (both 
ates ofits value, all 


re 8 eruptions of theskin. 
Two or shee Ntles not core the worst ¢ case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles wil] cure the most dei rh 





Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum, 
rie to.eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
t is always experienced from the first bottle, anda perfect cure when the above quan- 
taken, 


ug taken looks 80 improbable to those who have in vain tried a!] the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bhumoor in the system , yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands Tees nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not ou I peddled over athou- 

dottles of t in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects ofit in every case. Ith roth} 4 
done some of the 


feeling is gone, » io 











test cures ever Sone in Massachusetts, I gave itto children a year old : 
= le of sixty. I have seen poor, aah wormy + ge children, whose flesh was soft ana 
restored to @ perfect state, if health by one bottle. 
To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re- 
taf to onvesth and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy, but where there ic any de- 
rangement of the jen aay aw of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
they alwvys d pear in from four days to a week. here is never a bad result from 
— & contrary, when that ‘ou will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most ex at ever man listened to. 
No yg of diet ever necessary. Eat the ‘best you can rin t, and coongh of it. 
Price Manufactured b DONALD KENN 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 
AGE. ts :—Charles H. Rho, New York; J. W. Dyott & r,19 Philadelphia ; George H. 
ayens, Fmapars i ; Scott & Simson, Chicago ; ; A. B. Moore, Buffalo ; ; Lyman & Brother, To- 
rome; Yohn 8, Montreal. 
9 ER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATURE’S PV ALLIOLE 
RBORES FEVE Prevention and Cure of INTERMITEENT and REMITTENT 
VERS, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AG ENERAL DEBILITY, 
NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of disease which have < pos origin in Malaria or 
This subtle atmospheric poison which at certain seasons is unavoidably inhaled at 
eath, is the same in character wherever it Fw wagart Hate South, East or West,—and 
will bem where yield to this newly discovered which is d to be the greatest dis- 
covery in medicine ever made. 
This specific is so harmless that it may be taken by persons of every age, sex or condition and 
it will not substitute tor one disease others still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment 
Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or deleterious drugs, not a part cle of any of 
ety fe admitted into this preparation 
+ propeieten — aN aurea these extraordinary results from the use of this NATURAL 
A 
» will entirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy localities, 
rom any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria or 
tantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
en piss yeu, so that they never even have another chill, by continuing its use accorcing 
It will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilious or Ague diseases, such as ge- 
4 ‘sweats, etc. The « at once begins to recover appetite and st strength, 
neral ee ae Le ‘a permanent and radical cure is effected. 


i =< 4 ose wl peaks Fever and Ague oo families and all classes. Farmers and all 
Finally, ae g it as a preventative, wi free Ague or Bilions attacks in that 
season 0! the? oiieh ile it is the most sickly, is the most valuable one to them. 
‘One or ihe gear w will answer for ordinary ban —_— oy = hay ey more. Directions printed 
n German, French and — accompany each bottl Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made to t! the Trade oe reulars ae on epplication, a = the article will be consigned 
si es in e section 
on liberal terms to responsible parties in every ses ODES, Proprietor, Pro yovidence, BT. 
AGENTS :—New York, ©. V. CLICKENER 3 CO., and C. H. RING.’ Boston, W EKS & 
POTTER. Philadelphia, T T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by dealers generally. 
ERICAN HarIn TOSIC,—BOGLES CELEBRATED 
Tiienion Fd for the growth and mar aay ong @ Hair, is well known to be 
H of i into an ephemeral exis- 
unrivalled Heir Restorative, and their doom tealed, 
with a popularity pores attained by an be article, goes 
There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
» — it is ater AE and on hee magiel 1 it 
ot bair. It is now patron: Her Majesty, the Queen of 
p ody the —- of 3 san extensive enle thro t Eur eons 
pecans a CeRIO Walk pss is another wonder oftheage It has now been befor: 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all pole vos 
ens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
th other preparations for Dyeing, its immense supe wastoctay bee} has been achpesiatoed in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of , and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the sk in. ‘In short, the inventor asserts, 
yA poe who bee  earefuily used it will ee in the statement, that this is the best Hair 


Tt is versally preferred in London and 
PBOGLE'S AM AMOUIENT SHAVING COMPOUN D renders that usually unpleasant operation 


3 HABEION 4; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
shortest possibie beautifying 








without a rival on th 
tence since the introduction of this 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Finid, 
on ** conque and to conquer.’ 
cured by this incomparable send ba 


‘ 





NO INVENTION OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 


E*oeene v We Sw nd THE FAR-FAMED ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP OF DR, 
‘ies for removing Tan, Freckles, Sunbura, Discolourations, Ring- 

worm, Balt a Bator 8 Iteh, Chaps, Chafes and every species of cutaneous semptiene, bor- 
der on the miraculous, Not the least among the recommendations of this iuestima is 
flotability ; it can be used in hard, or even salt water—thus rendering it available st t sea, whi 
of course, the luxury of limpid Croton is out of the question, Hundreds of our naval officers an 
ship-masters bear witness to its exalted merits. 

he GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE rfl hair from any part of the 


Dr. G.’s Med ben oy hy ne HAIR DYE is another article of primary im: gertames 
inasmuch as it will hange red, grey, or white hair to a beautiful Ae or black. 
touch of GOURAUD’S ROUGE fag to the palest face the healthful hue of the moss rose, | 
is absolutely immovable - f— es rubbing. LILY ITE, when applied to the skin, 
heightens to an astonishi the briitancs of the complexion. 

AIR RESTORATIV lost hair, but prevents its falling out, and renders 

stiff, ot hair soft, + canes dandruff, Found at the old established depot 
67 Walk Callender, 88 South 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


dicet 





VE wee not onl 
silky, curly Sod gheesy: 
Street, first store from a a] 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
[I* CASES oF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluab! , being at once palatable, sate efficacious. 
vs Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 
—In all i 
Waervescont pd. yt Apettent n all cases of — 


ofthe eanach, heart-barn and a medicine of 
and sold, wholesale en retail b: vvcomson 1 308M. A. TARBAN rt ae 
ames T 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co ona feo : 7, John Mitbon, Doris Dullue 
See Roe O Blecigoed, Fl Finns TT Tees ip Desees B Bleee hg LS 
rleston 


PAOCIFIO MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Bullding. 


HIS COMPANY is now prepared to take risks to and from any part of the y— FT 8 
TTS coautWiee, amd te and from any other part of the world, on all descri ons of | Comm 
property excepting vessels and ene, 





7 





SUptaes, 
C. Richards, William mean . Barnes, 
Aieppard Gandy, 9. s Hadden, hired Edwards, Raward a Tambor, 
C. F. Milnor, L. P. Morton, E. Hanford, Fred. B. Betts, 
Edwin Thorn, Wm. M. Bliss, Ait Sherman, Richard Patrick, 
| ag 2 Bates, Jun., W. H. Me'len, John J. Haines. rthur Looe: 
Wm. M. Richards,” U. A. Murdock Barthol’w Brown, Wm. 
, 4 . Merri Robert Slimmon, F. W. Meyer, Thos. and 
@. D. HG Gillespie, A. Wesson, John B Arthar, McNamee.: 


Theo 
ALFRED ‘EDWARDS President, 
Bens. A. Onpervonk, Secretary. WM. LECONEY Vice Presi resident. 











° . 
204.) April 28: 
BLAME BODES PAPER, 8 STATIONERY. | sepunry Deno BOAT yu wasn] an EE UUTRATED LONDON NEW & FONOR 
— AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, AR . 
Se Rrinings come ates oy rite) ‘onid toute the Sets ef Seschats tote? as the eri fant ooo EASILY DIGESTED food that can be given to Children. A Eharles ners Universal Ken chhahe na Be 2 United Stubes or Canada 
io “ce. “itt revents DERANGEMENT of the BOWELS, as it does not Willner” Foreig spaper 
Books, Keled and Bound {> a‘ any Pare, aud iade ofthe Vent Karon acne we stomac a as ceears ra wiih 0 many Of the articles dally employed by families. It is put ap tn Cases, NEW Y RPS aad ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
a i Heped or Prine Printed to ode Re Sn ne * Ca Ot meet esate fe Meine and Retail, by DELLUC & 00., Apothecaries and nent Yoh Brest, Liverpool. 109 Palton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
ec ‘treet ‘ou: venue, 
flatocerysultabie = for Banks, Insurance Ofices, Counting houses, teres, Offices, Ae, con- | MMF. Ae curated RACAMOUT DES SHADES lor loveide Wet Nursce and Childses ldren 5 saapepasanmaiemmm nn 
ee i: % Aidton subscribers can have their Volumes carefully boend. See specimen at vege pee ‘on hand Se Se Seed eqyeeres SERS EESIS Ss Paal, slways _ OCEAN ‘STEAMERS AND P ACKETS. 





AM 
a FROM NEW — TO LIVERPOOL 
‘a! assage...... sos >see.» BESO | Second Oabin Passage......... coves 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. +08 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ....... ... ...... $110 Second Cabin Passage.............. 4... 960 
B@ The ships from eall at Halifax. 
ED Rae «a 
bow. 
n+ 5 Wednesd 
Asia. eocccesees Ms bctessbece soe MOSARY ... wceceees oe . April 11 
America, .......0000- a oe seneshone Wednesday... ......+>. . April tae 
_~ ocoeceeess «Boston,, ++ eens Wednesday, .....s..:¢00.. May %h ** 
sia... . Boston. no. peak ehete.s May 23a “* 


. Wedn 
= There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further cotton. es 
not secured until paid tor. 
Aoleunetenant surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
etals, unless Bills ot Lading 


Precious Stones, or Metals, are signed therefor, and the value thereof . 
Por freight or passage, apply to BE. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
TRO ATLATID 6 06 ¢ 00 6.0: pare 010 00.09 29:00 000 pes vo 20+ amt West, 


PACIF Nye. 
On 3. os 004 40nas os eons “Capt. Comstock, 
These shi iets ban built "by cont ns 
ine it by contract ‘expressly for Government ‘service, every care bas been 
taken in th Ly are oy also in i hE! ioe sa 
‘or comfor 
paueage from New Fork x to Liverpeo! in first cabin, $130 ; ‘te second do. fo, 875. 
sive ao af xtra sine ate $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and 
n experienced su mgeon attached to ship. 
fie berths can be pm ae until a 
PR SPosED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 








Excla- 











CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Head Office, Hamilton, C. W. 
Branch aati” Montreal and St. Johns, N. B. 3 with Agenctes throughout 
Canada, and at St. John, Newfoundland. 


» DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
comparison of its position, promises, and prospects with those of kindred British or Ameri- 
can Institutions, Peculiarities incident to Colonial Society confer upon the Com any odven- 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed by old country its bu- 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limits of Life Assurance and the management of 
investments, whether p ding from p or funds entrusted to it for the special purpose ; 
whilst the rapid and unvarying | success: by which its course has been marked affords an indica- 
tion of the recognised vali ity of its title to public confidence 
he balance sheet p to the 8 Anpnual Meeting, held in September, shows that the 

oe liabilities of the Gites , arising from £512,308 assured, amount to £148, 246, and the 

gregate assets to £211,291; lea ng a surplus of @ Policies extant numbered 
1 iso, yielding an income from premiums of £13,992 ; exhibiting o every item a large pro oa 
toants advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Of the ane of £44,1 
tually in hand, £28,167 form an The year’s receipts from interest 
alone were 
In the six and-a-half years that have clapsed since the organization of the Company £53, 
bave been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On the other hand the to- 
atal expenses have not xceeded £14,019, and the total claims £13, 168. all these points a com- 

arison instituted with the parallel experience of British Offices of a bigh character will result 

Spuseih to the pag of this Company. 
The profits divided on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiums paid. An 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the y vk of 30 in the first year of the Company’s existence is now 
credited with a revisionary bonus of £101. 

Without wishing to introduce i t of primary importance in life assurance, 
the Directors of the Cenada Company counted "the public that its rates are lower than the stand- 
ard set up by most other Companies. The fw per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 

jing besiness in the Provinces and the United States is £2 9s. 3d. ; in another £2 9s. 10d. ; in a 
thira £2 10s. 84. Inthe Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. This reduction is effected, 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the Pigceting paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon the margin required for Ly protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
equivecation, fallacy, or untried theory—but simply by the comparatively high Ay of interest 
on Ww —A the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 
vest. 

In sddition to the ordimary plan of , the grants 

yable in limited periods on Iie lives, and on as 4... of halt credit for 
| eters and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a table has been pre- 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance and 
annuity ; realizing to their Sa the advantages of the former in the event of + prema 
ture death, and to themselves the enjoyment A the Jay — pe event of their surviving beyond a 
specified To persons of mon to deposit it at inter est or for acen- 
mulation, the Company is enabled to ofler 10% tangible porary or permanent in- 
vestments of sucha Cogs  § trom Banks of agenc this commas be made to yielda 
higher return than can be obt Savings’ Banks, this respect—the con- 
junction of remunerative teamodiaas we Ed of the Compa- 
ny will be found well worthy of consideration. 
The Seventh Report and all other particulars are attainable on application to the undersigned, 


or at any of the Company’s Agencies, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
Hamilton, November, 1854. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, Londen, 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 
mium as guarantee safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, cr at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-haif of the annual pay- 
— made—without tany responsibility or guarantee persona! or otherwise ; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required fo be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate pay- 
ment of - half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual 
Cash 
‘Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colouies. 
peur OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Eisen, M.D. F. R. 








fund, 

















licies with premiums 
the first seven years. 








Clement ha 54 Moss, 
ee J. Leander Starr, 
osep! Barclay T. Colley Grattan, 
Charles Kennett, Thom 
COLONIAL LOOAL, DIRECTORS. 

B. Ho ne, A. La Roegue. E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flann a. 
Jas. ‘. ‘A. Cre 


Hon. 8, Cunard, 


Montresal,...... 
Halifax, N. 8. 


. Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
J. Strachan, T. ©. Kinnear, 
cs "tremain, H. Pryor. 
C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, = Wright, E. — Hon, J. H 
Gray, W. Jac 
J. Starr. Agent. 


ae, Hoyles, HT Stal Seoway, son é. Noad, Hoa. 


Bennett, N 
E L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. CHAPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D, MACKENZIE Accountant and ier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


eer AGENCY AT NO. Km WALL or ga.s NEW YORE. 
500,000 ster! or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by iy Met of of. ‘arliament, 2d View stowed 2 Assent, 27th July, 1838, 


A Saving Bank ror bry af 4 AND THE Oxruan.’ 
his Life Assurance Society having 


maranice Fund of $100. 

In United State Stocks and $2 State Stocks with Lor 3: COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p 8s for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
toroughont the State. 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
pI nila capt wee dewey beg A Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medica] Examiners in attendance daily atl o'clock, "p. M 

en NS IS Ro eran this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW 


St. Jobn, N. B.... ..- svoned 


St. John’s, Newfouudland, § 





James Boorman, Cc. BE. Havicht, 
186 ton 1 Ga 
a secet St 
Paul’ 1 8 . ou, 
en sl pore | Caleb Barstow. ' 
BANKERS: 
‘The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
ICAL EXA 
DR. 8. 8 KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
. E. HABICHT, General Agent, 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO. e158 BAL L SERRES NEW YORE, 
t L ooe, pee 
CAP Bal L 83,000, . 


With 
== COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS! 
Low rates of insnrance without profits. 
ns ited on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra cha for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on i 2 ‘matnel scale. 
‘W YORK REFEREES. 





His Exce’ AMILTON FISH, 1 Governorof State of New York, 
meee nen Whitney. Bag, ARCLAY, ., H. B . oe 
y, Henry Grinnell, sq. | lips Phenix, Eeq. 
James Gallatin, 4 Campbell. Jobn H, F 
Samuel Wetmore, x | i. $ mts, BR. 


ates oo EXAMIN 








ace In the seer Aa Laces 
the complexion. 

To be wholesale and retail, ot W. BOGLE, Washin H. RING, 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, Kew} etork HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston ; g's § HANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT New Orleans. . ot LYMAN & CO., Montreal ; 
MUSSON, and J. WLES, Que mebee ; LYM X, BROS., Toronto ; HAMILTON & TH 
SHAW, Hen kh ae #0: L$ oy Loudos | J WOOLLEY: 02 Mew. 
Or eerest. Manchester ; and o' penis teroughaos uke Wee 1d. 





JOHN C. CHEESEMAN. M M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U, JOHNSTON, M.D. 128 Rast 14th St, 


M. KNEVITT General howe’ for the United States 





Wednesday. «eee. April 18, 1855. Saturday, ... April 21, 1856, 
Wednesday... ... ........ May 2, atorday > May 5 
ed Fu vec covacvoces "May 16, ‘* | Saturday, May is 
Wednesday.........-.+...May 80, “ ial» SE June 2, ** 
Wednesday... ........ 06. June 13, * Saturday... seeeee. JOne 16, “ 
Wednesday... ...... eooesSune 37, ‘ Saturday... ...... ° June 30, * 
Wednesday on bhateene —_— . = Pi ncnhoo one soo a bene 4 July 14, ** 
Wednesday, ..............duly 25, ** Saturday... ... b6ctsewe Bes July 5 
ous 
"D or pate OLLINS &. & CO., No. 56 yes 


acreet, New York. 
BROWN SHtrieY & CO., Live erpool, 
STEPHEN KINNARD & GO., 27 Austin Friars, London, 
J. mou» OE & CO., ea ~~ Notre Dame des Vietoires, Paris, 


GEO. DRAPER 
The owners of these will act be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, jewelry, pre- 
—-e of lading are signed therefor, and the wale that thereof aes , 


cious stones or metals, 
therein. 
NEW YORK & HAVRE JU. 8. STBAMERS 


ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
and Passengers, both going and 1eturning: 


















New Steamer SEACO, Rae Saale cease ScoAabe ees ... Capt. D. Lunes. 
LOUIS, . Capt. J. A. Worron, 
o sad FU SoD Eh ate 6 bcc ccc cc chanteuse esos —_ 
From New York. From Havre 
* Union,... April TOM. Bees 000 cccdsens pril ll 

St. Louis. May 5| Union.. May 9 
Arago, June 2] St. Loui June 6 
St. Loui June 80 | Arago,. July 4 
Arago July 28 | St. Louis August 1 
St. Loui August 25! Arago.. August 29 
A es Septemb’r 22 | St. Louis . September 26 
St. Loui October 20/ Ara - ] October 24 
Arago.. . -Novemb’r 17 | St. Louis, ; o0eenqnenee November 21 
Fulton, ....00+ cseccese +e. -DOCGmD’r 15 





The Steamers ARAGO ona FU LTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tens bur- 
then, with Double Oscillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 


eed. 
a of Parsage from New York : Ist Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. let Ca- 
bin, £00 francs ; 2nd Cabin, 500 francs. 

No Letters or other Mail matter — copting what is received from the Post © ffice can be taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on boerd will be returned to the place whence received, 

The owners of these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precicus stones or metals, unless Bills of L odes. are enet therefor. and the value thereot ex- 
pressed therein. MO MER LIVINGSION, Agent, 53 Broadway. 

CROSKEY & pp Southampton. 


ELIN, Hay 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 


From Havre : 


“NEW ° YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
D STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
WASHINGTON Capt. on. One eear  ERMANN. —— Cc E. Higgins. 
© 66k Coccce ven wee e rece see sees le 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both ae and return ~- 8 
Prorosep Dares oF SalLinc—lé 




















From New York. From Bremen, 
Hermann ..,.... +. -...-Saturday, Jan. 27.... . Feb, 28 
Washington . se veces cee sees Saturday, Feo. Bececce ene March 28 
Hermann.........+.++.+..+.. Saturday, March 24, .-April 20 
Washington . a seecees «+» Saturday, April 21. May 18 
lermann. .....+..+0++++0+.. Saturday, May 19. le eeee o+e--Sune 16 
Washington ................-..Saturday, June 16..........July 13 
Hermann. ..... oo ncecn ene Mivesseccnes Ang. I0 
Washington. .........-.4- ... Saturday, Aug. 1l..........Bept. 7 
Hermann. ve. 000 0000009006) Ge | Wee ys ict, 5 
Washington ..... re Se eee lh 2 
Hermann, ..... 66-0 seee0 a B..ceseeee-NOv. 30 
Washington, . Satu , Dec. 1.....,...-Dec, 2 
FROM BOuTHAMPTON To NEW YORK. 

. Wednesday, Feb. Hermann... Wednesday, Ang. 15 

Washington . Wednesday, March 28 | Washington Wednesday, t. 12 

. Wednesday, April 25, Hermann . Wednesday, Oct. 10 

Washington . Wednesday, May 23 | Washington, Wednesday, Nev. 7 

Germeee. ie +  Welneaaan, June 20| Hermann... Wednesday, Dec. H 

Wednesday, July 18] Washington esday, Jan 2, 1886 ~ 


edn 
, they offer to passengers proceeding to Len 
es Over any other route int 4 economy both of time and money. 
w York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 first 


dation asin gion on both going and returnin, 
don and Havre ad\: wedge 
Price of e 





cabin, lower Lape ot $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters ra and Yn taaing wi bo must pass throngh the Post Office. 

~~ will be signed on the day of sailing. 

| pers +755 to each steamer, 

or it or passage 
wooly C. H. SAND, 11 Sonth William st., New York, 

Cc. A. HEINEKEN 4& CO., Bremen 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 

Jan. 22—1 year WM. TSELIN, Havre. 





PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
10fE=e LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
nited States Mail by contract. 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY 
Saloon Cabin Paseoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150. —Third Cabin, $125. 


The folllowing Ships are ad ity in the bane: 
EDWARD........+:5- Capt. Cosy, | ew PeUd. . Capt. Capt. Bearssz. 
ALBERT FRANKLIN. — Lone. NIMROD. -Capt. WaHitrne, 
NIGHTINGALE,..... Capt. MATHER. WINDWARD. * Capt. B. Suirz. 
GERT BUDE ce a1 Capt. PLINNEY. TROPIC,....,.....,E. RB. SMITH. 

OCEAN QUEE Capt. Hate. 


All the above are outetip first-clase ‘Sbips, provided ‘with every necessary to insure comfort 
and safety. The success that bas atfended the Pioneer Line is perbaps unprecedented. Out of 
upwards or four Thousand Passengers but three deaths bave cecurred, 

‘@seengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Poa Calcutta, an 


Hong Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to R. CAMERON, 
6 Bowling Green, We 116 Wall street 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Roos Licat. (new) Kossurs. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) Hetois ANDREW Foster. UEEN OF CLIPPERS (D) 
Driver. (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. ITY OF BROOKLYN. (0) 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST, Empire. 
Witiiam Tapscott. -Z Hoveuron. RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARctTIC. EMERALD ISLE. (new) CONTINENT. CHARLES Buck. 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA. (new) ConsvuL, Forest Kine. 
Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (new) New HAMPSHINE. RicuaRD Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO, COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
ROBENA. BENJAMIN ADAMS. Racer. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION. . Z ADRIATIC. 
The “X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND, 


OcEAN QUEEN. HeNpRiIcK HupsoN. PALESTINE. (wew) 
DEVONSHIRE. MarGaret Evans. AMERICAN EAGLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
MABY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New York. 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 


PACEEBTS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the l6th,and New York on the 
1st of each month, as follows :— 


or to 








. fee tem mJ 
Bt JANUATY . occcescccces coeccecces ‘ebruary, 
8ST. DENIS =e ey err 6th June. 
Follansbee, master . ; it eptember «+. oe boecee Q ber. 
Ist February .......cccseee oe ° 16th March. 
8T.NICHOLAS, lst EERE 6s» dbus te ste obo 0 06 doct sem te Sale. 
Bragdon, master. be gypqquetene seeece eceeeee 16th November, 
BTOD occ cs cgccc ccc cbescveses April. 
MEROURY, New Clipper.) 5¢ July...... 2." st 
Conn, master. Int November 2000000000000 0S0TI0I10 Ate Becee 
St April ....ceeeesrecesceseececes( 6th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist Angust. .......... h September 
Willard, master. ; Ist December. .sesecececc ccc 28 doth January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com- 
fort and convenience of and commanded by men of experience in the trade. arte 
of is $100, without wines or — 

von Pest to the subscribers will be torwarded tree f 


"BOYD. £H y HINOKEN, ag ages 














—— 
W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 


